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News Notes of the Fortnight 


Clemenceau’s Tour 
NELDOM has a foreign visitor had 
S the welcome that has greeted M. 
Georges Clemenceau since his arrival in 
the United States. He has come out of 
his retirement of three years spent in his 
native village away from all touch with 
politics—three years spent in thinking, 
as he expressed it—to state the case for 
France to her old friend, the United 
States, and to preserve the warm friend- 
ship which he sees threatened. 

His first speech was given at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House in New York 
City to a distinguished audience, and he 
is now on a tour of the large cities 
which might well tax the physical 
strength of a much younger man. ,In 
his speeches M. Clemenceau has been 
careful not to give advice nor to formu- 
late any plan of help or cooperation, 
but he reminds Americans of facts they 
may have forgotten—of the 5,500,000 
men France lost in killed and wounded 
out of 8,000,000 mobilized, besides the 
500,000 returned from German prison 
camps dying from starvation or con- 
sumption; of the 20,000 factories de- 
stroyed, of the wanton ruin and destruc- 
tion of millions of homes, and he adds 
that whatever Germany pays it cannot 
be half of what the war cost France. 
He expresses the fear in which France 
lives and her need for some security 
of outlook. Twice during his lifetime 
he has seen France invaded by Ger- 
many. The guarantees promised in 
the treaty have been repudiated, and she 
is left to defend herself. How can she 
disarm? he asks. He reminds the United 
States that she must share in the respon- 
sibility of the civilized world. “ It is 
not in your power to live happy and 
well and contented in America if you 
see the rest of the world is suffering 
from want and pestilence.” 

His coming is at the invitation of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, an organ- 
ization of men of all political parties 
concerned in spreading knowledge of in- 
ternational relations and in developing 
a reasoning American foreign policy. 
M. Clemenceau is paying his own ex- 
penses, earning the money through writ- 
ing newspaper articles. All proceeds of 
meetings to which admission is charged 
go to Franco-American charities. 





Ansbacher, 


Jessie 
“The Green Kimono” portrays the fig- 
ure of a girl posed to bring out the lovely 
line of neck and shoulder admired by all 


Painted by Miss 


artists. And there is the soft fold of the 
garment, with its vivid coloring, which 
so effectively throws into prominence the 
dark head of the sitter. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, is Miss 
Ansbacher’s birth-place, but she has 
spent the greater part of her life in New 
York. She tells us that as far back as 
she can remember she has drawn or 
painted, beginning at six years of age 
to paint the flowers she picked in the 
fields. After college she decided to be a 
painter and studied with William Chase. 
She has exhibited at all the large exhibi- 
tions in the country. Collecting beauti- 
ful things—books, pottery, pictures, etc. 
—is one of her fads. 


The English Election 
HE outcome of the general election 
in England on November 15 was 


what had been expected—only consid- | 


erably more so. After the break-up of 
the Coalition Government and the dem- 
onstration of Tory strength it had 
been supposed that Bonar Law, the Con- 
servative premier appointed in Lloyd 
George’s place, would win. But the 
small number of Lloyd George Liberals 
elected was a surprise. The parties in 
the order of their strength are as fol- 
lows: Conservatives, 345; Labor, 141; 
Asquith Liberals, 57; Lloyd George 
Liberals, 52; others, 10. Labor thus 
becomes the Opposition. Lady Astor 


and Mrs. Wintringham were re-elected, 
but no other women. The first prohi- 
bitionist to sit in Parliament, Edwin 
Serymgeour, won over Winston 
Churchill. 

M. P.’s have to scramble for their 
seats on the opening day-—they come 
early and stake out their claims with 
cards. Lady Astor got a good one— 
and found herself next to her opponent, 
Colonel Gretton, leader of the brewing 
interests. Lloyd George got a prom- 
inent and advantageous place for a gov- 
ernment critic, but made no attempt to 
establish himself as the leader of the 
official opposition. Ramsay Macdonald 
holds that post. 

It is being pointed out that the Bonar 
Law victory is not as good as it looks. 
He can count on about 57 per cent. of 
the House of Commons, but this rests 
on less than 39 per cent. of the popular 
vote. While eight and a quarter mil- 
lion people voted Liberal or Labor, 
only five million and a half voted Con- 
servative. Proportional representation 
would have brought a different story. 


At Lausanne 

HE United States isn’t particularly 

popular at the Lausanne conference 
on the Near East. It is present only in 
the persons of observers—though it is 
true that the powers of these represent- 
atives have been a bit enlarged over the 
original intention and they speak as well 
as see; but of course they don’t vote. 
At first the Turkish spokesman said 
right out that Americans weren’t wanted 
—that all treaties had gone by the board 
and what was the use of people being 
there who were to have no official part 
in making new ones. But afterward he 
withdrew his opposition. 

Now Ambassador Child—who, with 
Ambassador McGrew and Rear Admiral 
Mark L. Bristol, represents America— 
has stirred things up by restating the 
Hughes policy (conveyed in his note of 
October 30) with emphasis and addi- 
tions. He asserted America’s stand for 
the open door—and warned the con- 
ference against carrying out secret 
agreements which would give other pow- 
ers privileges in Turkey not enjoyed by 
us, then he went on to say that we would 
speak only on questions affecting Amer- 
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ican rights, but that American rights 
were probably involved in every settle- 
ment to be made. The United States, in 
short, while seeking no special priv- 
ileges, intended to protect its rights. In 
this connection the Mosul oil fields 
figure largely. This oil has been con- 
trolled by British interests, and is in- 
volved in international obligations 
which the Angora Government desires 
to repudiate. We want an open door 
on oil. At this writing, it is under- 
stood that discussion of the oil fields 
will be prudently postponed for a 
while. 

In the Conference proceedings so far 
the Turks have made two demands—one 
for a plebiscite in Western Thrace and 
one for the possession of the 1913 
boundary line, which would give them 
Karegatch—an important railway sta- 
tion. The Greeks opposed the former 
claim and tve Allies supported them: 
Lord Curzon, British Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, has told them, too, that the 
Allies are in agreement on the point 
that they shall not hold territory west 
of the Maritza River—dividing Thrace 
—and Ismet Pasha’s reply is due as this 
is written. Other discussions concern 
the numerous islands desired by Turkey. 

The Russians have demanded a full 
share in the conference. but apparently 
are not going to get it. The Italians, 
inclined to consent, are yielding to 
French and British persuasions. 


Who’s White? 

HE Supreme Court ha$ handed down 

a decision denying the right of the 
Japanese to become citizens of the 
United States. This applied to two cases, 
in one of which the claim to naturaliza- 
tion was based on the assumption that 
the Japanese may be classified as white. 
In his opinion Justice Sutherland—it 
was, by the way, his first opinion as a 
member of the Court—says that in all of 
the naturalization acts from 1790 to 
1906 the privilege of naturalization was 
confined to white persons (with the addi- 
tion in 1870 of those of African nativity 
and descent), and defines the word 
white as Caucasian. He was careful to 
insist that “there is not implied—either 
in the legislation or in our interpreta- 
tion of it—any suggestion of individual 
unworthiness or racial inferiority.” 


Mussolini’s Latest Move 

HE “blackshirted —blacksmith’s 

son ” who seized the government of 
Italy continues his high-handed career. 
On the sixteenth Premier Mussolini 
briefly outlined his policies and _pro- 
gram before the Chamber of Deputies 
and demanded their agreement to what- 
ever he proposed. With his dramatic 
—or maybe melodramatic—force, he 
told them he was performing an act of 
purely formal deference in consulting 
them at all, and that with “300,000 
youth perfectly armed and ready for 
anything” he certainly hadn’t needed 


to. Speaking to the Senate, he was less 
vehement—even admitting that it was 
an “essential organ for just and pru- 
dent administration.” He summed up 
his foreign policy in an intention that 
Italy should give nothing without get- 
ting something, and his domestic pro- 
gram in “economy, work. discipline.” 
A few days after his spectacular chal- 
enge, the Chamber of Deputies voted 
him full power to adopt any measures 
he pleases in bureaucratic and financial 
reforms up to the end of 1923. But his 
government must report by next March 
on what it has done. 

The Finance Ministry is expected to 
abandon laws that “tend to penalize 
capital.” pursue the half million who 
escape paying income taxes (legally 
or illegally), and to levy an income tax 
on workmen drawing high wages. 





The Prohibition Poll 

N THE issue of October 7 the # oman 

Citizen printed a ballot on Prohibi- 
tion, using the same wording that was 
used in the recent extensive poll of the 
Literary Digest. In order that there 
might be no possible chance of duplica- 
tion of votes, the ballot was printed only 
once, so that each subscriber received 
but one; in the three issues of the Citizen 
since October 7, however. attention has 
been called to this ballot and subscrib- 
ers have been urged to mark it and send 
it in. 

The result up to date is 1.296 votes, 
which is only about a 10 per cent return 
on the ballots sent out. Of these. 1,193 


vasnennasuanntans us 





Very Briefly 

An International Convention of the World 
League Against Alcoholism was recently 
held at Toronto, with delegates from fifty 
nations present. Plans to enlist students 
throughout the world in the prohibition 
fight were prominent among the discussions. 

Princeton is to have a special library on 
capital-labor relations—to be known as the 
library of industrial relations and to form 
a part of the University’s economics depart- 
ment. 

It is reported that the national assembly 
of the Far Eastern Republic—the Chita gov- 
ernment—has voted to seek union with the 
Moscow government. This would establish 
Soviet power from the Baltic to the Pacific. 

A number of United States Senators and 
Congressmen have accepted invitations to at- 
tend a meeting December 1 for the organiza- 
tion of a new political group in Congress. 
Senator La Follette, as Chairman of the 
People’s Legislative Service, called the 
meeting. 

Truman H. Newberry, Senator from 
Michigan, resigned his seat just before 
Congress opened. The reason given was that 
the defeat, at the election, of the other 
Michigan senator, would make his own serv- 
ice futile. An effort would have been made 
in the Senate to deprive him of the seat, title 
to which was so long in controversy in con 
nection with the expenditure of an illegally 
large election fund. 

The United States is to share with the 
Allies in receiving reimbursement out of 
German reparation payments, for the cost 
of keeping troops on the Rhine. A confer- 
ence for the allocation of these payments is 
to be held soon in Paris, and Eliot Wads- 
worth, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
is to represent us. 


or 92 per cent voted in favor of the con- 
tinuance and strict enforcement of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Vol. 
stead Act. Ninety, or 7 per cent, 
voted for modification, and 13, or 1 per 
cent, voted for repeal. Only 8 per cent 
of this poll voted in favor of any change 
in the Prohibition law in contrast to the 
55.3 per cent resulting from the poll of 
the Digest. While the total vote of 
Woman Citizen subscribers is not as 
large as we expected, the overwhelming 
sentiment in favor of the Prohibition 
Amendment on the part of the type of 
woman who reads the Woman Citizen is 
unmistakable. 


The Klan Under Fire 
‘A LL of a sudden the fight on the Ku 
Klux Klan has intensified. Pos-i 

bly this is the result of the election- 
since in several states Klan political a 
tivities are said to have been successful. 
In Oregon the Klan was influential :n 
electing a governor, in Texas a se: 
ator; it is credited with defeating Go 
ernor Hardwick in Georgia and electiny 
many members of the Arkansas legis] 
ture; it is said to have been a factor in 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Washin 
ton. Recently Governor Parker, of 
Louisiana, appeared at Washington wit): 
revelations of the Klan’s excesses and 
extra-legal activities in his state, and 
asked for the help of other states and 
indirectly of the Federal government in 
cutting connections between the Klan in 
Louisiana and the Klan outside. In 
New York City a sensational contro- 
versy over the Klan vs. the churches is 
going on, an evangelist connected with 
Calvary Baptist Church being a Klan 
lecturer and disposed to foster the Klan 
through the church. There is talk of 
congressional action, but stiff technical 
difficulties loom in the way of the Fed 
eral government’s reaching the Klan. 

As this goes to press, Senator Walsh 
of Massachusetts has called on Attor 
ney General Daugherty for a thorouch 
investigation. 


A New Government in Germany 
ERMANY, too, has had a govern 
mental change. The opposition to 

Chancellor Wirth’s government became 

strong enough to bring about his down 

fall, after a year and a half of power. 

The new Chancellor is Wilhelm Cuno 

the first chancellor drawn from the 

ranks of business, and he is attempting 
to conduct a business administration. He 
got an overwhelming approval from the 

Reichstag when he appeared before it 

on November 25, though the Socialists 

oppose him. He has, indeed, already 
lost, under Socialist opposition, one of 
his appointees, the Food Controller. 
after a régime of record brevity—thirty- 
six hours. In his opening speech out- 
lining German problems, he put “ first 
bread, then reparations,” and indicated 
an intention to carry on the policy of 
the outgoing government.—Vov. 28. 
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Your Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


November 24, 1922. 


Y the time this is in print, Wash- 
ington probably will know more 


clearly what Clemenceau __ in- 
tended when he made his first speeches 
in America. The Washington reaction 
was adverse, and rather a surprise to 
political observers because of its inten- 
sity. The first deduction here was that 
he was attempting to revive interest or 
sympathy for an alliance with France, 
and nothing could have been more of 
an inciting agent to the capital. In 
the first months of the documentation 
of the League of Nations, and the an- 
nouncement of Woodrow Wilson’s in- 
clination toward such a French Al- 
liance, everybody here understood that 
Leaguers were only accepting the 
French Alliance idea in order to get the 
League of Nations, believing that the 


League in operation would soon prove’ 


itself a protection to France, against 
Germany, and an adequate substitute 
for an alliance. From the first, Repub- 
licans were free with their antagonism 
toward any Alliance; even League of 
Nations Republicans were against it. 
Waiting the Next Move 

If M. Clemenceau clarifies his first 
speeches (probably, and apparently in 
many places, poorly reported) so that 
they truly indicate that he believes the 
French Alliance to be the key to re- 
newed friendship and solidarity, he has 
chosen what politicians here say is the 
one thing which would unite all the 
opposition in America. Developments 
have been such that today Democrats, 
Republicans, and _ Isolationists want 
none of the French Alliance. 

But at this writing, the flurry which 
this has caused in Washington seems to 
many to be out of proportion. Sen- 
ator Hitchcock and Senator Borah, who 
delivered broadsides in the Senate 
against Clemenceau, know as well as 
anybody here that of all Frenchmen 
who are political leaders, Clemenceau 
probably has the best access to Ameri- 
can opinion. He lived in New York for 
some time. He reads and speaks Eng- 
lish. His wife was an American 
woman. He has made trips from one 


end of the country to the other. More- 
over, Ambassador Jusserand lately has 
been in France for the especial pur- 
pose, it was understood, of giving 
French politicians the latest interpreta- 
tion of American affairs. And opti- 
mists in political circles think that M. 
Clemenceau will clarify his position 
before he comes to Washington to take 
lunch with President Harding. Certainly 
there couldn’t be much of a welcome 
at the White House for an emissary 
with a French Alliance’ in his 
pocket. The President’s reaction to M. 
Clemenceau’s advances of renewed 
friendship and association with France 
is awaited with interest here. 

National politics is centering more 
and more in the President, even though 
the Republican party ‘professed to 
elect a President who would cease to 
be an “autocrat.” With an assertive 
turn of his hand, President Harding 
could become a leader who would mold 
his party into shape and so guide na- 
tional affairs that the world would get 
the impression of a new unity and co- 
ordination in the country. During the 
last year, truthful observers, Republi- 
can or Democrat, would be obliged to 
report that the personal development of 
the President under his extraordinary 


responsibilities has been notable. The 
presidency has made the man. He was 


elected to be a figurehead. He has been 
Chief Executive. 

His argument and exposition of the 
Administration ship-subsidy plan was 
the most masterful of any of his public 
utterances so far, and showed a greater 
degree of forceful expression and clear 
thinking than has characterized his 
earlier speeches. Therefore, many here 
believe that if the President were 
pressed to undertake the reformation of 
the Republican party and a reaffirma- 
tion of its principles, he could do it. 
But they admit that it is also character- 
istic of him to require great pressure, 
and to consider his action forced by an 
emergency. In other words, his is the 
type of mind that accommodates itself 
most easily to a smooth and comfortable 
middle road of quiet mental exertion, 
which would be his choice every time. 


but a mind that keys itself to what is 
required of it under pressure. He is slow 
to convince, and petulant during the 
process. Once convinced, he is deter- 
mined. 


* Selling” Ship Subsidy 


The President has made up his mind 
that the ship-subsidy plan shall pass. 
There was a tone of severity in his 
delivery as he stood in the House of 
Representatives this week addressing 
the opening of the special session of 
Congress. His face was doubly serious. 
He attacked his subject as a lawyer pre- 
senting his case before the court. His 
arguments were succinct. His manner 
simple. He must have known that he 
faced an audience none too enthusiastic 
about his subject. Like any publicity 
man, he felt himself obliged to make his 
wares interesting as well as logical. He 
must have sensed, too, the character of 
the applause which greeted him. It was 
for him personally—not for his ship- 
subsidy; that much was fairly evident. 
When he appeared and retired, the ova- 
tion was hearty, and a few times during 
the address there was scattered applause. 
But other than that, the ship-subsidy lec- 
ture was taken solemnly. The psychol- 
ogy of Congress, on ship subsidy, has 
been like that of a man taking his medi- 
cine. Or, mixing metaphors, the sub- 
sidy has been a more or less unwanted 
child of the Administration. 

The President hardly was out of the 
Capitol when the new ship-subsidy bill, 
H. R. 12817, was introduced in the 
House. with several amendments repre- 
senting political developments since the 
last session. As soon as the bill was 
introduced, it was favorably reported by 
the chairman of the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, as 
“ practically the same as H. R. 12021. 
reported to the House last June.” The 
changes were: 

1—To clarify the requirement that 
the Shipping Board make a statement of 
all expenditures and receipts. 

2—To require purchasers of vessels 
from the Shipping Board to take out the 
necessary insurance to protect the equity 
of the United States. 








3—Rescinding the provision requir- 
ing vessels receiving the United States 
subsidy to carry mails free of charge, 
for one reason because the application 
of the Volstead Act “seriously affects 
the revenues of passenger ships . . . 
which usually carry the mails, and the 
Committee feels that the slight addi- 
tional compensation which would there- 
by accrue to passenger vessels is highly 
desirable in view of the difficulty ex- 
perienced in maintaining under our 
laws American passenger services in 
competition with foreign services on 
which those laws are not applicable.” 

(This is a fairly clear indication of 
the attitude of this important committee 
of Congress on the recent order prohib- 
iting liquor on American ships, and will 
be significant if at the next session the 
question takes form in legislation 
amending the Volstead Act.) 

And several other provisions not ma- 
terially affecting the general policy of 
the bill. 

Only a short time ago the Shipping 
bill was considered one of the routine 
matters of Administration legislation 
which would be forced through by Re- 
publican leaders without difficulty 
other than an allowance of sufficient 
time for Democratic party and other 
opposition to blow off steam. Today, 
after the Republican defeat at the elec- 
tion, the situation has changed. The 
opposition has taken courage and has 
been strengthened. Some Republicans, 
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ELLOW suffragist, would you like 

* once more to keep step to martial 

music with the exaltation in your 
soul which nothing but serving the 
cause of right against a doubting world 
can produce? Then come to Rome, 
next spring. Help the Italian women 
get the vote by marching with them. 
Probably you cannot speak Italian with 
Members of Parliament, but you can 
carry a banner that will tell the story. 
The procession will be one with a very 
definite aim and object, not now to be 
announced, but you will approve it. 
You will be thrilled and elated by it, 
and be glad to be a part of this all-the- 
world-around movement, which must 
not pause until the women of all civi- 
lized nations are endowed with equal 
political rights with men. 

The Congress will be held in Rome, 
May 11-19 inclusive. The hotel head- 
quarters will be the Hotel Quirinal. 
The Congress will be held in the Palaz- 
zodell ’ Esposizione, via Nationale, an 
easy walk from the Quirinal. 

On Friday, May 11th, the Interna- 
tional Board of Officers will be in ses- 
sion all day. On Saturday, the 12th, all- 
day conferences under the direction of 
four standing committees will be held 
and will be open to interested delegates, 
namely: 1, Equal pay and right to 
work. 2, Equal moral standards. 3, 


never keen, have edged farther from 
the fold. There is a question at the 
Capitol. now whether the bill can be 
passed at this extra session. If it is 
not passed, and is, therefore, left for 
the new Congress next December, with 
the additional Democratic and radical 
strength, the ultimate fate of the bill 
indeed would be in doubt. 

The bill itself is almost blindly com- 
plex. In general, it gives to the United 
States Shipping Board most extraor- 
dinary powers and discretion in the con- 
trol and financing of American ship- 
ping, and in the administration of the 
legislation which, it is estimated, will 
cost the country an amount somewhere 
between thirty and seventy-five million 
dollars a year, which are the rival esti- 
mates of proponents and opponents. 

Two other high lights are evident. 
Namely, that the bill endeavors in every 
way possible, save in the essential sub- 
sidy feature, to avoid direct aid by ap- 
propriations, and the indirect methods 
of subsidizing make it extremely hard 
to estimate correctly what the real cost 
of the legislation would be. Third, it 
transfers to private shipping much of 
the Government business now done by 
Government transports, and in every 
way seeks to increase the revenue and 
incentive of American ship owners. In 
brief, the story of the bill is this: 

It authorizes the Shipping Board 
under certain conditions to sell its vast 
fleet of Government-owned ships at such 


prices and on such terms and conditions 
as the Board itself may prescribe. 

It establishes in the Treasury a re- 
volving fund of not more than $125, 
000,000 to be used for loans to ship 
builders. These loans to be made for 
a period not longer than fifteen years, 
and to bear interest at a rate of not 
less than two per cent.—the loans to 
be used for the construction and equip- 
ment of American built ships. (This 
is one of the clauses most under fire. 
It is claimed that the Government will 
have to pay four per cent., or more, 
for the money which it would lend to 
ship builders at two per cent.) 

It requires all United States mails to 
be shipped, wherever practicable, on 
American vessels. 

It allows certain substantial income 
tax deductions for a number of years to 
American ship owners—under certain 
conditions. 

It credits the income tax of a ship 
owner with an amount equal to five per 
cent. of the freight money paid by the 
taxpayer on cargoes transported in 
American ships engaged in overseas 
trade. 

It doubles previous tonnage duties. 

It requires that one-half of all immi- 
grants admitted to the United States 
shall be transported in American ves- 
sels. 

It sets up in the Treasury a fund to 
be known as the “Merchant Marine 

(Continued on page 26) 
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A Call to Rome 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 





—‘‘the most wonderful city in Europe ~ 


Nationality of married women. 4, 
Maintenance of motherhood and prob- 
lems of the illegitimate child. On Sun- 
day, May 13, the Presidents of national 
auxiliaries will meet with the Board. 
All of these meetings will be at the 
Quirinal. 


The convention will open on Monday 
morning, May 14, and continue through 
the week. There will be several social 
features, among them, an informal re- 
ception by the Board to the delegates, 
a public dinner, a ceremony within the 
historic Forum and a tea on the beauti- 
ful Palatine Hill. Other interesting spe- 
cial features will lighten and brighten 
the Congress program. 

Italy is surely the most fascinating 
country in Europe and Rome the most 
wonderful city in it. Suffragists who 
have never visited the Eternal City with 
its wealth of antiquities, museums, art 
galleries, gardens and quaint old streets 
and buildings should come now if they 
can and while enjoying the sentiment 
aroused by these historic relics of an an- 
cient civilization, should help the mod- 
ern Italian woman to take her rightful 
place in the modern life of this modern 
people. Those who have visited Rome 
need no urging to come again. 

The large ships of the two Italian 
lines running between New York and 
Naples are comfortable. The Giulio 
Cesare (Julius Caesar) of the Italian 
Navigation Company is one of the 
wonders among ships and I learn that 
the Conte Rosso of the Italian Lloyd is 
exceptionally fine. Naples, with its en- 
virons of Pompeii, Sorrento, Amalfi and 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Other Books 





ITH anonymous “ Mirrors” as 
popular as they are, it is not 
surprising to read that many 


books of many kinds * mirror the life ” 
of this, that, or the other place. Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis would undoubtedly admit 
with his most charming frankness that 
Babbitt (Harcourt, Brace, 1922) mir- 
rors life in an American small city. 
His reviewers go even farther, and claim 
that it mirrors the typical life of such 
a city. Whether or not that is true, 
George Babbitt is certainly as well- 
known, as ever-present, as obvious as 
the ice-man or the paper boy or the 
corner lamp-post. It is extremely 
doubtful whether there exists a single 
man or woman in.this country who has 
escaped knowing, and perhaps loving, 
a Babbitt. 

That is what differentiates the book 
most sharply from “Main Street.” 
Nobody in Gopher Prairie was either 
loving or lovable. But George Babbitt, 
“realtor,” is lovable, absurd, wistful, 
boasting, kindly, riduculous, even when 
he bores you the most. Because after 
all, it is possible to reach a yawning 
point in the piling up of details, how- 
ever accurately they be reported. Nev- 
ertheless, “ Babbitt” has many things 
which combine to make it a far better 
book than its predecessor. There is a 
focusing of attention on the central 
character, a sense of moving forward, a 
feeling that Mr. Lewis set out with 
single purpose and accomplished it. 
And in the intangible certainty that Mr. 
Lewis himself has grown, lies the 
promise of future work. 

Dorothy Canfield set up two mirrors 
when she wrote Rough-Hewn (Harcourt, 
Brace, 1922), and placed them so that 
each reflection would form the sharp- 
est possible contrast to the other. Amer- 
ican home life could never seem so clear 
and wholesome alone as it does in con- 
trast to the home life of Americans in 
France. 

The principal actors are Neale and 
Marise, beloved by readers of her 
Brimming Cup. Here they are chil- 
dren, growing up, the one in Jersey 
City, the other in the old Basque coun- 
try, apparently as far apart as possible, 
yet surely preparing for each other. 
Marise is a wistful child, living among 
older people, absorbing the age-old cus- 
toms of the country through her Amer- 
ican senses. Life is very serious in its 
details, and never to be trusted. Even 
successful musicianship brings only 
added need for constant care, until - 
meets Neale. The story of Neale is 
remarkably fine piece of boy audits, 
and his taciturn development is typical 





HE book reviews this time are offered 

with the special purpose—beyond the 
usual one—of helping a bit with Christ- 
mas choices. Here is a condensed list of 
recent books, including some already re- 
viewed in the Crrizen: 

The Bright Shawl, Joseph Hergesheimer 
(Knopf): Romance of Havana—colorful. 

The Boy Grew Older, Heywood Broun 
(Putnam): Likable, clever, uneven story of 
newspaper man father and artist son. 

This Freedom, A. S. M. Hutchinson (Lit- 
tle-Brown): The much-discussed novel of 
marriage vs. career; vivid, powerful, with a 
disappointing outcome. 

Spellbinders, Margaret C. Banning 
(Doran): Another story of marriage and 
career, not sharply black and white, sound 
and sane. 

Escape, Jeffery E. Jeffery (Seltzer): Still 
another story of marriage; entertaining, un- 
usual, with a debatable title. 

The Vehement Flame, Margaret Deland 
(Harper): Living characters in a story of a 
married woman who stayed at home. 

The Mind in the Making, James Harvey 
Robinson (Harper): Why and how we think 
and don’t think. Delightful. 

One of Ours, Willa S. Cather (Knopf): 
Clear, high beauty and splendid character 
studies. 

The Judge, Rebecca West (Doran): Pow- 
erful characterization, inconsistent but com- 


pelling story. 

Books and Characters, Strachey (Har- 
court, Brace): Charming essays. 

The American Party System, C. E. Mer- 


riam (Macmillan) ; Behind the Mirror, Anon 
(Putnam); Public Opinion, Walter Lipp- 
man (Harcourt, Brace): The three-book 
political library recommended by Mrs. Catt. 

The Glimpses of the Moon, E dith Wharton 
(Appleton) : Skillful modern society novel. 

Joanna Godden, Sheila Kaye-Smith (Dut- 
ton): Powerful story of the Sussex marshes. 

Judith of the Godless Valley, Honoré 
Willsie (Stokes): A vivid story of the West. 

Lilia Chenoworth, Lee W. Dodd (Dut- 
ton): Excellent character creation. 

The Book of the American Indian, Ham- 
lin Garland and Frederick Remington 
(Harper): A beautiful tribute in story and 
painting. 





of the great group of small boys whose 
mothers wail “I don’t know why, but 
Johnny never tells me a thing.” 

In his growing up he undergoes edu- 


Can- 


cation, and here again Dorothy 
field’s fine power of clear seeing 
searches out the unrecognized weak- 


nesses of current schools. She seems to 
say that they are the machines to which 
we owe our Babbitts, and she carries 
Neale right up to the point where his 
path divides in two, one branch leading 
to understanding and wisdom, the other 
to successful, stereotyped Babbittry. 
The book is clear-cut and compelling, 
whether read for its own fascinating 
self, or as a prelude to “ The Brimming 
” 


Cup. 


Wavy with personality, uncertain as 
to color, presenting a thoroughly indi- 
vidual reflection, G. K. Chesterton 
frankly names his mirror What 1 Saw in 
America (Dodd Mead, 1922). That 
America was also a mirror, that it 
gave him back his own views, his own 
prejudices, his own delightful whimsies 
is not the least part of the joke. Wheth- 
er you agree with him on prohibition, 
feminism, religion and the industrial 
menace, you will find common ground 
in his laughter. It is healthy and good- 
humored, directed at himself as well as 
at us, and making toward a better mutual 
understanding. He did understand all 
America in the light of that part which 
he saw, and there are times when one 
suspects that his vivid brain gives back 
a truer picture of it than we can see 
when we look hard at the somewhat 
muddled thing itself. 

There are books which are readable, 
and books which are read-aloud-able, 
which possess the high quality of being 
more fun when shared than when read 
Their very words hold a qual- 
ity of picturesqueness so that along 
with the thread runs an overtone of 
warmth and color which keeps you 
lured and fascinated. No dull syllables, 


alone. 


words without vital import, phrases 
that plod stupidly, pages that can be 


skipped have place in such a book. All 
its commonplace happenings, its eat- 
ings and sleepings, are made rosy, in- 
vested with charm. Lord Dunsany’s 
Don Rodriquez (Putnam, 1922) is of 
this company. Even the frying-pan be- 
comes a character and takes a worthy 
place beside the sword and mandolin. 
and over all of them is the glamor of 
the Golden Age of Spain. 

The book is Romance—the charac- 
ters serious. No one says funny things, 
and yet you break off repeatedly to 
laugh deep down with the very soul of 


the “story.—M. A. 


The Letters of Franklin K. Lane 
(Houghton, Mifflin, 1922) make a gen- 


uine contribution both to good literature 
and to the history of the momentous 
years of the war. 

Mr. Lane was Secretary of the In- 
terior under President Wilson. The in- 
timate pictures of the President and his 
Cabinet at their meetings during the 
war are all the more illuminating be- 
cause they were not written for publica- 
tion. Lansing. Burleson, Daniels and 
the President himself appear in vivid 
flashes and are described frankly and 
without reserve. 

Mr. Lane had decided opinions about 
public affairs, “I am persuaded that no 


(Continued on page 27) 
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In the corner, Mrs. 
O'Neill, first woman 
state representative 
in Illinois. 

At her right, Miss 
Esto Broughton, in 
California’s Assem- 
bly since 1918. 
Below, Mrs. Paige. 
elected to the Min- 
nesota legislature. 





ARLY in 1921 the Woman Citizen 

listed the names of thirty-three 

women in the state legislatures. 
Already as the result of the 1922 elec- 
tions we have the names of sixty-five 
women legislators, and the end is not 
yet; at least we believe so, since so 
many states have still not sent in returns. 
and in a number of these there must 
have been women candidates. No doubt 
elections are exhausting to all concerned 
—one letter was written on the first day 
the committeewoman was back in her 
office after a post-election collapse—so 
we must possess our souls in patience. 
But we venture the prediction that the 
final iist will show far more than 
twice the number of names recorded in 
1921. Of course the Citizen's rejoicing 
has to be a bit abstract, since it can not 
be personally acquainted with more 
than a few of these women, but the in- 
creased number certainly means grow- 
ing recognition of women as a factor in 
political life and at least a doubled 
chance that women’s point of view will 
be represented in our legislatures. And 
when it comes to welcoming the election 
of such women as Mrs. Paige of Minne- 
apolis, Mrs. Simmons of Portland, Mrs. 
Fitzgerald of Boston, and Mrs. Scher- 
merhorn of New Jersey, to mention a 
few whom the Citizen does know. too 
much can not be said. It has long been 
a commonplace that it is hard to get the 
best men to run for office—what an en- 
couraging thing if the best women will. 

In the last issue we reported all we 
knew from fourteen states, including not 
only twenty-eight women legislators but 
some elected to other offices as well, 
with Judge Florence E. Allen as star. 
We now have to add women successes 
in eleven more states: 

Arizona: To the House of Represent- 
atives Rosa McKay, Democrat; Nellie 
Bush, Democrat; Freda Marks, Repub- 
lican. Nine out of twelve counties 
elected women to the office of school 
superintendent: three elected women 
recorders; three, women treasurers. and 


More Women 


Who Won 


there is one woman clerk of the Su- 
preme Court. 

From Arkansas comes the report that 
Miss Erle Chambers of Little Rock, the 
candidate of the Pulaski County League 
of Women Voters, and Mrs. Frances M. 
Hunt, of Pine Bluff, were elected to the 
Legislature. Miss Chambers is a law- 
school graduate, has been probation of- 
ficer, teacher, and for five years the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Arkansas Tuber- 
culosis Association. We steal from a 
story submitted for the Citizen’s election 
story contest the fact that not a cent was 
spent for advertising during her cam- 
paign. 

California has re-elected two women 
to the State Assembly and added three 
more. The former are Miss Esto B. 
Broughton, of Modesto, and Mrs. Anna 
L. Saylor, of Berkeley. Both of these 
women were first elected in 1918. Miss 
Broughton is a young lawyer, a gradu- 
ate of the University of California no 
longer ago than 1914. Mrs. Saylor is 
a “dry ” leader, and formerly president 
of the Berkeley Twentieth Century Club. 
The three new ones are Mrs. Cora M. 
Woodbridge, of Roseville: Mrs. Grace 
S. Dorris, of Bakersfield, who has served 
four years in the legislature; and Miss 
Eleanor Miller of Pasadena. 

Georgia has two women—Democrats, 
of course—in the State Assembly: Mrs. 
Viola R. Napier, of Macon—an attor- 
ney, and Miss Bessie Kempton, a news- 
paper woman. Miss Kempton. just 
twenty-nine, belongs to the “ younger 
set” of women legislators. 

Michigan reports a woman register of 
deeds, a woman city commissioner, a 
woman supervisor, a city clerk, county 
school commissioner, three women on 
the school board. 

In Minnesota four women were 
elected to the Legislature, running with- 
out party designation: Mrs. Mabeth 
Hurd Paige, formerly Director of the 
Fifth Region of the National League of 
Women Voters and the finest possible 
type of woman for this position; Mrs. 
C. M. Dickey Hough, a young energetic 
woman in the real estate business; Miss 
Myrtle Cain, a young employed woman 
interested deeply in women in industry; 
Mrs. Hannah Kempfer, a fine self-made 
woman from the farm. Miss Grace 
Kaercher was also elected clerk of the 
Supreme Court. 

Montana reports four women sent to 
the Legislature: Mrs. Catherine Mc- 
Carty, Glendive; Mrs. William Holton, 
Dodson; Mrs. M. Tracey, Malta; Mrs. 
Jessie Roscow, Butte. 

Three women representatives were 
elected in New Hampshire: Mrs. Ger- 
trude Caldwell and Mrs. John H. Bart- 
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Above, Mrs. Dora B. 


Pinkham, Maine’s 
first woman repre- 
sentative. 


In the corner, Mrs. 
North, judge of the 
Herkimer County 
(N. { Juvenile 
Court. 

Mrs. Simmons, elect- 
ed to the Oregon 
House of Represen- 
tatives. 


lett, both of Portsmouth, both Demvo- 


crats; and Mrs. Effis Yantis, of Ma 
chester, Republican. Miss Grace Ric! 
ardson. is Keene County Commissione: 
and Miss Ella Gee, Registrar of Deed- 

In North Dakota Miss Nellie Dough 
erty, of Minot, was elected to the Legis 
lature by the Independent Voters’ Assv 
ciation, and Mrs. Minnie D. Craig, o 
Esmond, by the Nonpartisans. Mis- 
Minnie Jean Nielson was chosen supe: 
intendent of public instruction by th: 
Independents. She was endorsed }\ 
the Republicans but elected on a Fu 
sion ticket. A large number of | th 
county superintendents elected are wom 
en and at least three women wer 
elected to other county offices—on 
county treasurer, one clerk of the cour! 
and one register of deeds. 

Oregon has two women—one in th 
Senate, one in the House. The former. 
Republican, is Mrs. W. 5S. Kinney, of As 
toria, who was elected representative i) 
1920. The latter is Mrs. C. B. Simmons. 
Republican. of Portland, formerly 
Regional Director of the National 
League of Women Voters, who resigned 
her post only to enter this campaign 
Mrs. Gardiner said of her a few week- 
ago, in the “ Woman Voter ”: “ She doe- 
things without excitement, and does 
them well.” 

Vermont confirms the election of 
Miss Edna L. Beard—representativ: 
two years ago—as its first woman stat: 
senator. Four women were elected rep 
resentatives: Mrs. Catherine A. Buck. 
Wheelock: Mrs. Flora E. Cooper, 
Wells: Mrs. Jessie Dow, Topsham: 
Mrs. Leoline A. Meech, Monkton. 

Washington has a fine list: Reba J. 
Hurn, of Spokane, Republican, an at- 
torney, for the State Senate; for th 
House, Mrs. Maud Sweetman, of Seattle. 
Republican; Mrs. Harry John Miller. 
of Everett. Republican; Mrs. Belle 
Reeves.* of Wenatchie, Democrat, re- 
ported an earnest civic worker in all 





*One source gives this name French—1 
time to verify across continent 
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community welfare projects; and Mrs. 
Jessie Bullock Kastner (Farmer-Labor) , 
of Tacoma,—*“ a woman of splendid ed- 
ication, brilliant mind, fine presence, 
and devotion to the interests of the com- 
mon people.” 

In addition, Mrs. Blanche Funk Mil- 
ler. whose work as city clerk of Ta- 
coma was described in the Citizen of 
March 11, was elected Pierce County’s 
first woman justice of the peace. 

In West Virginia Mrs. Thomas Gates 
of Charleston, a Democrat, was elected 
to the House of Delegates—the first 
woman ever to sit in our State Legis- 
lature. 

To keep clear the records of states 
that have answered, Louisiana and Vir- 
ginia reported “no women candidates,” 
Kentucky and Maryland—only congres- 
sional elections, with no women run- 
ning, while Nebraska and Michigan 
say’ “no women elected.” 

In asking for returns we asked also 
for reasons, as the candidates saw them, 
why they won or lost. Of course there 
is a rich variety, beginning with the 
simple explanation of her defeat given 
by Mrs. Nelson O. Lyster, candidate for 
the Pennsylvania state legislature, that 
she was “ on the ticket of the minority- 
est party—the Prohibition.” 

Repeatedly the women say that they 
had a handicap to overcome in being 
women. For instance, Lillie M. Tweedy 
says she failed of election to the Indi- 
ana Senate because, “first, I ran on a 





Democratic ticket in a very strong Re- 
publican county. Second, I am a wo- 
man; and there is still much prejudice 
among men against the women voting, 
and especially holding office—as also 
among women.’ She adds: “ My stand 
on the 18th Amendment and the Vol- 
stead Act lost me many wet votes; and 
I was too liberal toward members of 
other parties to please altogether our 
central committee.” Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle 
who ran for State Superintendent of In- 
struction in Nebraska (and polled 120,- 
000 votes) says: “It is not for women 
yet—the office has always been held by 
a man, and the present incumbent, run- 
ning again, had the machinery of his 
office to help him.” Again, from Mrs. 
Elwood S. Sharp, candidate for the 
Kansas legislature, came this: “No 
woman had ever been elected from the 
district, and so many men were dubious 
about the wisdom of such a progressive 
step. 

But on the other hand Alice Snell 
Moyer, Farmer-Labor candidate for the 
Senate in Utah, says: “ The fact that I 
was second on a ticket of fifteen would 
seem to disprove the allegation, made 
by certain anti-suffragists, that the pub- 
lic is not yet ready to accept women in 
politics on an equal footing with men.” 
And Mrs. Simmons writes: “I received 
a very complimentary vote and consider 
it a very easy campaign. as the people 
generally were in favor of a woman.” 
And Miss Gladys Pyle. elected to the 
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South Dakota legislature: “ Some very 
good Republicans did not support me 
because | am a woman (and also a dry) 
and some very Democrats and 
Non-partisan Leaguers supported me.” 

Mrs. Mabeth Hurd Paige, of Minne- 
sota, writes: “I said I wanted to go to 
the Legislature for the same reason that 
I had wanted to spend my time in the in- 
terest of children and employed girls 
and women, because it was an oppor- 
tunity for helpfulness. | also wanted 
to go because I believe that men and 
women together should govern the 
country. My committee always stressed 
the idea that I was the men’s as well as 
the women’s candidate because of my 
experience in business and my legal 
training, as well as years devoted to 
organized philanthropies.” 

As for the women candidates’ opin- 
ions, specifically, of the women voters’ 
share in their campaigns, there are vary- 
ing shades of appreciation and blame, 
some wholeheartedly crediting women’s 
work for their success, other complain- 
ing of indifference or lack of team work. 
Mrs. Sharp of Kansas, said: ** Women 
generally supported me, regardless of 
party.” Mrs. Cora M. Woodbridge, of 
California, admits that organized wom- 
en did very little to assist in her cam- 
paign—“ the reason, I think, being that 
‘women in politics’ has not yet been 
accepted as altogether * proper” and 
women lack the courage which would 

(Continued on page 27) 


good 


Why They Fought Their Senator 


rolled under the name of the 
Women’s Division, League of 
Loyal Democrats, fought James A. Reed 
for re-election to the United States 
Senate. In spite of these women and in 
spite of the majority of the Democrats 
of the state, Reed was elected November 
7 on the Democratic ticket, by Republi- 
can votes cast in the city of St. Louis. 
We are obliged to face this paradox—a 
man twice repudiated by his party in 
one campaign has been returnee to the 
Senate by voters of the opposing party! 
In the primary, August 1, 190,015 
Democratic votes were cast against Reed 
in Missouri. This would have defeated 
him if, under a defective primary law. 
he had not been allowed to count 50,009 
Republican ballots which were cast for 
him in St. Louis; but he was conceded a 
plurality of 5942. In the election the 
Republican stronghold of St. Louis, 
while electing its entire city ticket, gave 
Reed, the so-called Democrat, a plural- 
ity of 43,000. His plurality for the 
entire state was approximately only 
33,000. 
Reed has said: “ When I run for office 
~~-I run to win.” In view of the salient 
facts in the recent campaign it seems 


if 1 EN thousand Missouri women, en- 


pertinent to assume that he meant te 
add: “ by fair means or foul.” 

Several weeks ago Reed asked a lead- 
ing woman Democrat why women do not 
like him. The answer to that question 
covers many points, the first of which 
are his insulting attitude to the National 
Suffrage leaders prior to 1920 and his 
present fawning attitude toward his 


HIS is another story submitted in the CITI- 

ZEN’S contest for the most interesting and 
helpful accounts of women’s part in the past 
election. The author’s name is therefore with- 
held for later announcement. 


women constituents. The former is epi- 
tomized in his speech in the Senate, Sep- 
tember 27, 1918, in which he said: 

“| feel some hesitancy in replying to 
the Senator (J. Hamilton Lewis). The 
fact is that his methods are always con- 
fusing. When a man comes at you with 
doubled-up fists and with the glare of 
battle in his eyes, you know what to do; 
but when you catch the flutter of lace 
and your nostrils are intoxicated with 
a delicate perfume, you do not know 
whether to resort to blows or embraces.” 

When Senator Reed found that this 
utterance raised a storm of protest he 
tried to prove that he was referring, 


not to the suffragists, but to Senator 
Lewis. All who heard him, however, 
construed the passage to be a reference 
to the suffragists. coming, as it did. in 
the course of the discussion of the Fed- 
eral Suffrage Amendment. At that time 
Senator Reed evidently thought he 
would never need the women’s ballots. 

In an effort to placate the new voters, 
he proclaimed from the platform: 
“They accuse me of not liking women. 
My only difficulty has been to keep from 
liking too many women, too much.” 
But the crowning insult to women who 
are trying to take an intelligent interest 
in politics is this: “ If I must be beaten 
I prefer to be beaten by the soft palms 
of women than by the brutal hands of 
men.” 

Reed also willfully misrepresented 
the Sheppard-Towner bill which women 
wanted passed in order that mothers 
might have the opportunity to avail 
themselves of free hygienic treatment 
both before and after childbirth. He 
led people to believe that it was he who 
offered constructive amendments and 
whipped it into the shape in which it 
now is, when the cold fact is that the 
constructive amendments were made in 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Path Finders to the U.S. Senate 


Campaign stories written at The Citizen’s Request by the two leading women candidates 


Jessie Jack Hooper 
CANDIDATE FROM WISCONSIN 
WAS defeated in the November 


election for United States senator 

by Senator Robert M. La Follette 
by a large majority. There was no 
Democratic party on the ticket for na- 
tional or state offices because of insuf- 
ficient vote at the primary election. 
This was a great disadvantage probably, 
because names had to be hunted for. 

I had no thought of running for this 
office until I was unanimously selected 
at the Democratic conference at Mil- 
waukee as their candidate for Uniied 
itates senator. When I was invited to 
run I knew perfectly well that they did 
not consider it possible to elect any man 
in the state, otherwise the nomination 
would not have been offered to me. I 
had worked too many years in the suf- 
frage work to have any illusions about 
politicians handing anything to women. 
I am thoroughly convinced that women 
will have to make as hard a struggle for 
positions in our governing bodies as we 
did for the suffrage. 

My experience has been most inter- 
esting. I have not learned anything 
about men in politics that I did not 
know before; I have simply verified my 
former knowledge. 

I did almost nothing in the campaign 
before the primaries owing to the fact 
that I had no opposition on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. For five weeks preceding 
the election I spoke from one to four 
times a day, covering as much of the 
state as possible. In my whole campaign 
I received not one discourteous word 
from anyone and, so far as I know, not 
a disparaging word from any news- 
paper. The Milwaukee Journal, the best 
daily in the Middle West, gave me most 
splendid support. 

The only campaign literature I had 
was an editorial from the Milwaukee 
Journal which was donated to the cam- 
paign. The only financial assistance I 
personally received was $100 from my 
husband and $29 from outside friends. 
There have been donations to the 
amount of $374.75 made to Mrs. O. V. 
Fragstein, chairman of the woman’s 
campaign committee, and to Mrs. Alex 
Bauer, chairman of the Milwaukee 
woman’s committee, which were used 
for printing my platform, stenograph- 
er’s service, stamps, stationery and for 
hiring a hall for me to speak in in Mil- 
waukee. The only paid workers in the 
state were two young women, Miss Ger- 
trude Watkins and Miss Liba Pesha- 
kova, who were formerly with the Na- 
tional American Suffrage Association 
and League of Women Voters, and 


whose salaries and expenses I paid. I 
sent them out through the state to get the 
women interested in going out to vote. 
We had a Hooper button which I also 
paid for. This was supposed to be given 
only to the women who would pledge 
their vote to me. 

I think there was a very general in- 
terest among the club women, members 
of the League of Women Voters and 
W. C. T. U. of the state in my campaign. 
I believe I owe the vote I received very 
largely to the women of the state. They 


were honestly and earnestly interested in 


having me elected. With the situation 
as it is in Wisconsin it would have been 
impossible to elect anyone against Sen- 
ator La Follette, but with more time to 
work and money enough to have paid 
for literature and even the expenses of 
women who would have been glad to 
give their services but could not afford 
to finance themselves, we could have 
rolled up a very large vote. 

The women working in my behalf 
were confined to no political party. I 
believe there was no woman in the state 
who did harder or more effective work 
than Miss Ella Sweney, my cook. She 
personally placed Hooper buttons on 
between sixteen and seventeen hundred 
women. I believe no candidate ever re- 
ceived more whole-hearted unselfish ser- 
vice than I did from the group of Mil- 
waukee women headed by Mrs. O. V. 
Fragstein of Wauwatosa and Mrs. Alex 
Bauer of Milwaukee. They were untir- 
ing in their services. 

The apathy among the men both in 
the Democratic party and the wing of 
the Republican party opposed to Sena- 
tor La Follette, was appalling. I did not 
find one man who had not decided after 
the primaries that La Follette would be 
elected, and, with very few exceptions, 
they took no apparent interest in the 
campaign. This seems to have held good 
among the men of the National Demo- 
cratic party as well, for a number of the 
most prominent Democratic speakers 
were sent into Minnesota to speak for 
Mrs. Peter Olesen, but none was sent 
into Wisconsin. 

I had good-sized audiences and fine 
enthusiasm wherever I went through the 
state and I believe my time and money 
were well spent in demonstrating the 
kind of campaign that women can carry 
on; that it is possible to go anywhere, 
come in contact with every kind of 
people, go through a strenuous cam- 
paign and come out with one’s own 
self-respect and the respect of the 
people. I feel confident that the work I 
have done this fall has blazed the trail 
for the women who will seek office in 
future campaigns. 


Anna Dickie Olesen 
MINNESOTA’S CANDIDATE 
HE ballots were counted against 
jk in the election, but in the large 
sense of the word I was not really 
defeated. Neither am I discouraged. | 
campaigned for fifteen weeks without a 
rest save on Sunday and I spoke an aver 
age of three to four times a day—on 
some days as often as ten times. Much 
of the speaking was done out of doors 
wherever people would gather together. 

I talked all summer against every 
conceivable kind of noise—in som: 
towns engines switching, village clocks 
striking every quarter hour, the constan' 
chug of motors—but the people listened 
through it all and by applause and good 
will gave me courage to fight on. I be- 
gan campaigning in the heat of summer 
and ended when the chill of winter 
crept over Minnesota, and when the last 
speech was over the night before elec- 
tion, I regretted I could not begin all 
over again. 

I entered the campaign loving hu- 
manity. When it was over my love and 
faith in humanity had grown. In those 
fifteen weeks of speaking, in every kind 
of place, I met from men and women 
alike, only good will, cordiality and 
courtesy. I had no money with which 
to carry on a campaign and yet the duty 
of making a campaign was on me. 

I started out standing firmly on two 
constitutional amendments. First, the 
one that gave the people power to elect 
by direct vote their United States Sena- 
tors. I had been summoned by the peo- 
ple of Minnesota at the primaries to 
make the race, consequently upon the 
people lay the duty of financing the 
campaign. After many of the meetings 
a box was placed in a convenient place 
and voluntary contributions were ac- 
cepted. By the voluntary gifts of the 
people I was kept on my way. I was 
forced to go out without a purse and 
when the campaign was over, thanks to 
the people, I owed no bills. 

The other constitutional amendment 
which was my guide and stay was the 
nineteenth. I had no apology to make 
for being a candidate for United States 
Senator. The highest legal authority 
in the land gave me the right to vote 
and therefore run for office. 

Over and over men would ask me 
this summer “ How can you stand the 
strain?” I stood the strain because at 
the close of every day I knew my cam- 
paigning had made the way easier for 
other women. So long as the people of 
Minnesota remember my campaign, 
wherever a woman is a candidate for 


(Continued on page 26) 
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The Round-the-World Lady 


IRST a room and then its owner, 

that’s the most interesting way to 

meet a person. And when that 
room is the library of 13 West 9th 
Street, and its owner is Mrs. Eleanor 
Franklin Egan—well, perhaps that’s 
the most interesting way to meet her, 
and then again perhaps any way would 
be the most interesting as long as it 
was Mrs. Egan you were meeting. You 
might run across her on shipboard in 
the Atlantic, the Pacific, the Mediter- 
ranean, or any other of the seven 
storied seas. Or in the Chinese in- 
terior, or at a meeting of the Soviet 
Council, or talking to Gandhi in his In- 
dian home—wherever the focal point of 
world interest was, there you could 
confidently expect to find her eager face 
and keen mind, gathering the material 
which makes her the foremost woman 
reporter on the world’s economic and 
political problems. 

This particular morning she was 
coming into her own library, a sunny 
room so big that the bulk of its black 
piano was merely a detail of the fur- 





nishing. Low white cases lined the 
walls, filled with books whose titles 


told of all the countries and their af- 
fairs, and whose thumbed backs proved 
more than casual reading. But even 
more than the books did the furnish- 
ings speak of world wandering. Jap- 
anese prints made slim panels on the 
walls, a Chinese chest held porcelains 
and Indian silver, another of deep 
brown wood was hinged and decorated 
with silver that said “Korea.” A 
rarely lovely piece of carved lacquer 
lured your fingers on to follow its in- 
tricate pictures. 

“That was given me by Count 
Okura,” said a clear voice, and Mrs. 
Egan herself stood in the doorway. 
You've seen a robin on its early morn- 
ing quest, its air of alertness, the 
smooth richness of its vestments, its 
competent procedure to business. There 
was something of all this in Mrs. Egan’s 
smart figure as she came forward into 
the sunlight. 

“It’s a wanderer’s room, all right,” 
she said, waving a friendly hand toward 
a near chair. “I’ve traveled so much 
that distance doesn’t matter at all. If 
there’s an assignment, I go, and one 
corner of the earth is as near as an- 
other. Last year I went to Russia—no 
—it was this year,” she laughed at her 
own forgetfulness of time, “and right 
now I’m supposed to be in Egypt. But 
the Russian problem was so tremendous 
I came home instead of going straight 
through. 

“Tt is difficult to convey any idea of 
the chaos of interior Russia, and the 
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suffering that’s going on there, right 
now, suffering among the professional 
classes, the doctors, lawyers, profes- 
sors, the intelligentsia of the nation. 
There’s an interesting thing that is hap- 
pening in regard to that.” Her keen 
eyes softened. “Of course I told, in 
my articles, what many people already 
knew, that individual food packages 
could be sent to individuals. I made 
no plea for money, but as soon as that 
stuff was printed the money began to 
roll in with notes like this, * Here is 
five dollars. Please see that a food 
package goes to a Russian lawyer.’ ‘I 
am a doctor. Kindly secure the name 
of a Russian doctor and send him an 
individual food package with the en- 
closed money.’ School teachers sent 
their hard-earned dollars, so did pro- 
fessors, librarians, nurses, many more. 
The appeal of the situation was so tre- 
mendous, so personal. 

“Yes, the same thing happened in the 
Chinese famine. I went into the in- 
terior, into what they called the Black 
Country. There was no food. It was 
an empty land. And people died like 
flies. They lost five million in that 
famine, but because they were Chinese, 
the world didn’t realize it. I cabled 
that story, twelve thousand words, the 
skeleton of twenty thousand. That’s 
the longest cable that ever went across 
the Pacific. And over a million dol- 
lars came rolling in for the famine 
relief.” 

Not a word did she say of the ad- 
ventures she must have had. the ob- 
stacles she must have overcome on that 
trip. It was from another source that 
stories came of her courage and pres- 
ence of mind in the midst of danger. 


She spent five days in a German prison 
camp, confined on false charges, win- 
ning her way out by her own cool ef- 
forts. In 1917 she was in Bagdad, with 
General Maude, of the British army, 
when he was assassinated. Perhaps the 
greatest story is one she can never be 
persuaded to tell. A submarine at- 
tacked the ship on which she was cross- 
ing the Mediterranean, throwing the 
refugee passengers into such terror that 
she was shoved overboard in the con- 
fusion. Picked up by a life-boat, she 
demanded to be rowed over to the sub- 
marine, and actually ordered its com- 
mander to stop firing. He obeyed! 

“This time I’m going to Egypt, to 
Mesopotamia, to India, to study the 
problems of Mohammedans,” she con- 
tinued. ‘ You know there’s a vast lack 
of understanding concerning the ability 
of responsible peoples to free them- 
selves of their responsibilities.. We used 
to talk about the white man’s burden. 
Well, once they’re taken up, no one has 
worked out a satisfactory way of lay- 
ing them down. You can’t turn a de- 
pendent people over to a few poli- 
ticians who think they ought to be free, 
so as to be the more easily exploited. 

“ Of course exploitation, as it was 
practised a hundred years ago by so- 
called civilized governments, is totally 
out of place in this century. Really, 
it doesn’t exist any more, with the ex- 
ception of a few small and isolated in- 
stances.” 

It was very difficult to bring her back 
from world affairs to the details of her 
own life. Finally she answered: 

“How did I begin? On Leslie’s 
Weekly. I was only nineteen and I did 
dramatic criticism, reviews, and all 
those necessary things. When the Rus- 
so-Japanese war broke out the editor 
called a meeting and asked, “ How are 
we going to get the news out of this? ” 
Nobody knew about Japan, we scarcely 
knew how to get there, but after a 
second’s silence I piped up ‘I'll go out 
and get it for you.’ And he let me. 
That was my first big assignment. At 
the close of the war I married in Yoko- 
hama. Then we lived in London for 
a while, and after that my husband 
bought a paper in Manila, and we lived 
there for five years. The finest thing 
about Manila is that you can’t leave 
without going to some place that is 
fascinating. Japan, the China Coast, 
Siberia, the Islands ” waved an 
all-inclusive hand. “And always I 
was writing. Now, in a week or two, 
I’m to start for Egypt for half a year. 
After that?” She smiled that cheer- 
ful, confident smile. “Who knows? 
Space means nothing any more.” 


-she 








Editorially Speaking 





We, the People 
No. 4 in the series “How to Be a Good Citizen” 
T's chief obstacle to the attainment of the millennium 


is the universal distrust of “the people.” Political 

leaders are afraid of their own fellow partisans, and 
the regulars with few exceptions condemn the primary 
because they cannot control it—the people do. Mr. Gompers 
and the Railroad and Coal Chiefs are disdainful of arbitra- 
tion for they have no faith in the fairness of commissions 
chosen from the people. Politicians distrust women voters, 
whites distrust blacks, the rich distrust the poor, the poor 
the rich. This is the problem that must find solution before 
governments by consent are really attained, or wars and 
strikes eliminated. “ We, the people ” must trust each other. 

The citizen must therefore study psychology, which is a 
long word for simple human nature. Psychology will 
teach him to understand “the people” and, understanding, 
he will trust them. 

Psychology is the antidote for the disillusionment which 
often distresses the citizen who finds voting a commonplace, 
dull, unpromising business. 

Psychology will teach the Good Citizen why our govern- 
ment—city, state and nation—falls so far short of the 
standards set for it. It will teach him not to condemn the 
man in office struggling to do his duty but handicapped by 
a mentality and a morality not quite big enough for his task. 
He is merely baffled and confused by the conflict of in- 
fluences beating upon him. 

Long years ago, in a political speech, Robert G. Ingersoll 
said, “Statesmen work for the people, politicians get the 
people to work for them.” Something more might be said; 
the statesman works for those phases of the party which 
deal with principles; the politician with those phases which 
deal with elections, organization, patronage. There are so 
many more people capable of understanding the policies of 
a party than there are who comprehend its principles that 
the machine end of party management usually tips the scale 
with its overweight. 

Politics is only human nature at work and a study of one’s 
fellow humans is the best preparation for understanding 
politics. It will even teach one to understand the emotion 
of the average partisanship. That emotion savors of relig- 
ious fanaticism. It resembles a superstition which persists 
after causes are forgotten. It is a loyalty akin to patriotism. 
It blinds the eyes, deafens the ears and ossifies the thinking 
apparatus. Such partisans born into their parties are 
exalted to the heights of wildest triumph by the victory of 
the party whose platform they have never read and whose 
ticket presents the name of no candidate they have seen. 
Queer, this partisanship, yet it has its uses. 

The party out of power keeps strict watch over the party 
in power. Every mistake made by the Ins is disseminated 
through the publicity party machinery of the Outs. Every 
achievement of the Ins and every slip of the Outs is mag- 
nified by the press of the Ins and minified by the press of 
the Outs. Every slip of the Ins and every achievement of 
ihe Outs is minified by the Ins and magnified by the Outs. 
This continual feeding of the party emotion keeps loyalty 
steadfast until the campaign is on. Then the favorite party 
orators open the campaign with key-note speeches. With 
wit and eloquence they prove to delighted party auditors 
the amazing incapacity for sensible conduct and the positive 
tendency to trickery which characterizes the rival party 
when compared with the high intelligence and the spotless 
purity of the orator’s own party. As the great crowd 





laughs, pounds, stamps, claps, yells and roars in joyful 
response, the Good Citizen, looking on with some know/- 
edge of psychology, will recognize in the scene the cer 
mony wherein the party braves instinctively don the wa: 
paint and limber up for the war dance. 

Meanwhile the campaign text-book has been distributed 
to the party orators. 
or California, the speeches will resemble each other and 
both will bear striking likeness to the text-book. As Repub 
licans go to Republican meetings and read Republican 
papers, and Democrats go to Democratic meetings and read 
Democratic papers, it follows that the average party men 
bership from ocean to ocean think as with one brain anc 
speak as with one voice in behalf of the party attitude. A- 
few partisans hear or read what the other party says, th: 
mass party opinion is molded by party leaders who hav: 
made careful plans as to what they would have their part) 
think. The Good Citizen may be tempted to indulge i: 
contempt for his fellowmen. Nay, nay, not so fast. I: 
some mysterious fashion this so-called mob psychology ha- 
been and still is needed in the process of evolution. Through: 
this kind of emotional passion the race has fought its way 
to the liberties of this day; through this same mass psychol 
ogy the parties of our own country have brought progress 
to the nation. Through mob psychology the race is climb- 
ing toward reason. 

The Good Citizen’s highest duty is to aid the task of mak 
ing emotion less and reason more dominating in the forma- 
tion of political opinion. He may profitably begin by 
analyzing his own views to discover, if he can, the source 
of his own political emotions. He can do this by reading 
the newspapers and attending the meetings of both parties. 
He must set up a psychological laboratory wherein he can 
pick his own partisanship to pieces and put it together 
again. 

He should learn to recognize the devices of political sug- 
gestion, and to observe how minds carefully protected from 
other influences respond to it. Equipped with this knowl- 
edge he may analyze the illusions and mental suggestions 
of his rival party. As he dissects these methods and holds 
them up to public ridicule, his admiring party will treat 
him to such sweets of popularity as only crown princes on 
round-the-world tours may know. He will sit in the seats 
of the mighty and be received in the innermost sanctum 
sanctorum of the best “ hard boiled.” Here arises sore temp- 
tation—the desire to continue the delights of popularity; 
but the honest patriot will next put the methods of his own 
party to the test. His popularity will fade as suddenly as 
it came. He will be coldly ushered forth from the inner 
councils and thereafter will be permitted to associate only 
with those visibly streaked with yellow. If, however, he 
thus ceases to be a good partisan, there is the compensation 
of knowing that he has become a Good Citizen. 

The people are everywhere groping their way upward, but 
in the main they are right minded and in the long run log- 
ical. They are God’s children and trustworthy. 


CarRIE CHAPMAN CatTT. 


Starving the Indians 
T HE Bursum Bill, which has passed the Senate and is now 


before the Committee on Indian Affairs of the House of 
Representatives, threatens to take away the last remnants 
of their land from the Pueblo Indians in New Mexico. The 
Pueblos, of which there are about eight thousand, have the 
oldest civilization in the United States. They are peaceful. 
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law-abiding, self-supporting and they have an exquisite art. 
Their pottery, metal work, weaving and their beautiful and 
original pageants of dancing have drawn visitors from every 
part of the United States. Their own appeal to the Govern- 
ment to leave them their land and their community life is 
expressed with a moving simplicity and dignity. Their title 
to this land, which came to them through a grant from the 
Spanish Crown, has been confirmed twice by the United 
States; the last time by Abraham Lincoln, who gave the gov- 
ernor of each pueblo a silver-headed cane as a symbol of his 
ofice. They have been crowded off much of the land by 
trespassers and their irrigation ditches are often dry because 
the water has been drawn off higher up—and this proposed 
taking away of their land will be the last act of treachery. It 
will mean starvation. 

The Bursum Bill (Senate Bill 3855) is so tangled and 
intricate in legal verbiage as to be almost unintelligible. The 
Senate was told that the Pueblos endorsed it. Now comes 
their own protest and appeal to justice. Congress should be 
flooded with protests against this new chapter of dishonesty 
in the history of our treatment of Indian affairs. 

A Protest 

N an article on the Woman’s Health Foundation which 

appeared in the Citizen of September 23. as part of the 

news of that organization mention was made of a last 
for shoes which it had approved. This the result 
of the work of orthopedists and other experts and the shoes 
were to be on sale all over the United States. It was the 
inderstanding of the Citizen that this last and the trade- 
mark of the Woman’s Health Foundation were open to all 
manufacturers who met its requirements. This news item 
from the Citizen has been quoted and used in advertising the 
shoe of one particular manufacturer. The Citizen's permis- 
sion was not asked, and the quotation had the effect of an 
ndorsement. This the Citizen would never have sanctioned 
ind it protests. The Woman’s Health Foundation was not 
responsible for the use of the article in the advertisement. 

The Woman Citizen is very much in sympathy with the 
‘fort to make comfortable and well-fitting shoes popular. 
One result of the world conference of women physicians 
‘alled by the Y. W. C. A. the year following the war was 
an investigation of the harmful results of improper shoes 
on the general health. Much interest was taken by the large 
women’s organizations in the question. As a result manu- 
facturers have been encouraged to increased experiment with 
shoes made to conform to the natural shape of the foot, and 
for the past two or three years the number of smart yet 
comfortable shoes on the market has greatly increased. 

The readers of the Citizen are familiar with several dif- 
ferent makes which meet these requirements. Some are being 
advertised in the columns of the Citizen and are known to 
readers and editors alike as satisfactory, comfortable and 
sood-looking. We know because we have worn them. 

The Citizen regrets that it has been put in a false position 
through an unauthorized quotation used as advertising and 
in the future it will carry the following notice: * The Woman 
Citizen is fully protected by copyright. The use of articles 
printed in the Citizen or quotations from them for adver- 
fising purposes is never authorized.” 


Was 


A Christmas Opportunity 
SUBSCRIBER and eood friend of the 
earnestly begged us to call your attention to one of the 
world’s blackest griefs—leprosy. There is no need to 

tell here what that word means in suffering: but perhaps to 
our readers, as to us, certain facts have not been known: that 
there are about two million of these unhappy people in the 
world, several hundred in the United States: that we have a 
Federal Hospital at Carville, Louisiana: that there is hope of 
eventually ridding the world of leprosy, good reports having 
heen made of progress through treatment with chaumoolgra 
oil. The American Mission to Lepers appeals for Christmas 
gifts for these sufferers. Good food. warmth, shelter, mean 
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alleviation of pain, and these things are everywhere inade- 
quately supplied, as the letters and reports of the Mission 
piteously show. They ask that checks be made payable to 
l-leming H. Revell and sent to W. M. Danner, American Mis- 
sion to Lepers, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Clemenceau’s Appeal 

HE enthusiastic welcome given M. Clemenceau wher- 

ever he has appeared, and the warm reception of his 

speeches is unquestionably a truer expression of the real 
sentiment of America than the vitriolic outpourings of certain 
senators. Apart from the consideration of courtesy due a 
guest, one of the commanding personages in the world’s his- 
iory, there is admiration of the gallant figure of a man of 
eighty-one coming out of his retirement with no possible gaip 
for himself, to try to restore a threatened ancient and honor- 
able friendship between his country and a sister republic. In 
that he has the sympathy of most Americans, who have not 
forgotten that our men fought side by side with Frenchmen 
for the safety and freedom of the world, and who agree with 
him that “ when people have mixed their blood on the battle- 
field, they have no right to leave if there is a difference with- 
out trying to adjust that difference.” When asked the direct 
question by newspaper men what definite things the United 
States can do, he refused to formulate a plan but replied that 
he was content to * awaken feelings in your hearts and to 
leave the rest to your consciences.” 

It is well for us to be reminded that the Versailles Treaty 
was equally an American treaty—that it was made with the 
help of the President of the United States, the one man to 
whom the Federal Constitution gives the responsibility for our 
foreign relations, and that moreover, in the separate treaty 
made by President Harding with Germany. the United States 
accepted all the rights guaranteed by that treaty. although 
it refused to accept any responsibility. There is the rub. The 
contract was formulated largely by the accredited representa- 
tive of the United States. Then the United States withdrew: 
left, as Clemenceau says, without making any other proposal 
to take its place; washed her hands of it and left others to 
execute the treaty. 

When we reproach France for not disarming, it is also 
well for us to be reminded of our own military expenses, 
which considerably exceeded in 1921 those of France; and 
when we urge France to balance her budget. we might 
remember that this year the United States is facing an 
enormous deficit in her own budget. 

If M. Clemenceau’s speeches arouse renewed 
among Americans in the fate of the rest of the world, if they 
stimulate discussion and awaken the national conscience, they 
will react to our own benefit.—G. F. B. 


Why Thirteen Months? 

OW that we have a new Congress. we may reflect that 
unless a special session is called next summer it can do 
nothing until December, 1923. It must wait thirteen 

months to express in action the spirit, the mood or the convic- 
tions that lay back of its choosing. For thirteen months the 
newly chosen legislators must lead a divided life 
on business or profession, one on Washington and their future 
destiny. If the idea is to allow them time to adjust their 
personal affairs it seems obvious that thirteen months aren't 
needed. They do it differently in England. where the recent 
formal opening of Parliament followed eight days after the 
election. We couldn't manage quite that with this size of 
country: but the principle of using the campaign zeal of our 
senators and congressmen while it is still fresh—and while we 
can remember sharply what they promised us—is sound. 

It wouldn’t be so difficult to arrange. either. Contrary to 
general opinion, no constitutional amendment would be re- 
quired. Right in the Constitution—early and prominent—is 
the provision that * the Congress shall assemble at least once 
in every year, and such meeting shall be on the first Monday 
in December, unless they shall by law appoint a different 
Why shouldn't thev? 
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A Dramatic “Cause” 


By Harriet Burton LaIpLaw 
N OUR gayer hours” we people 
| with causes may well sympathize 
with the attitude of the dilettante 
toward us, that we get to be something 
of a bore! Most causes have one defi- 
nitely set up array of paraphernalia, 
one round of arguments, and the last 
stretch gets to be about as diversified as 
a six-day bicycle race. 

Let the propagandist for the League 
of Nations, then, begin to emphasize—if 
necessary, theatrically—the stage at 
Geneva where all the world is acting its 
part on one hand, and the far-reaching 
urge of our economic implications as a 
nation on the other hand. Here is a 
thriller, a shifting kaleidoscope of color 
and action. 

Some of our daily newspapers are 
great public educators along this line, 
but only a small part of the drama and 
movement of the League of Nations gets 
into the press despatches. As for the 
work of the Secretariat, which goes on 
every day and all day, year in and year 
out, it simply has not been visualized 
by the general public. Here is where 
people of every race, creed and color 
are learning to work side by side, to give 
and take, to understand each other, to 
subdue prejudice, and to pull together. 
Here the real Internationale is sung 
every day in swelling unison by people 
who truly are “uplift” by a sense of 
responsibility for world cooperation, 
who are stimulated by the great adven- 
ture and by the joy of accomplishment. 
Every little while stories reach the 
Woman’s Pro-League Council of the de- 
voted work of these hundreds of people 
in the Secretariat—stories of tact, of 
self-sacrifice, of wisdom and of real 
valor in dealing with difficult crises and 
strange complications. 

I have recently conferred with several 
such people who have just come over 
from Geneva. There is Miss Florence 
Wilson, the librarian of the Secretariat; 
Mr. Walter Clark, who has been work- 
ing with the Health Section; Miss Sarah 
Wambaugh, so well-known to Woman 
Citizen readers, who has just returned 
from visiting all the plebiscite areas in 
Europe. Americans have a right at least 
to be proud of these young people of 
ours who have been working officially 
and unofficially with the League of Na- 
tions, and who come back to us with 
their messages so full of world mean- 
ing. It is a true League of Youth, that 
Secretariat at Geneva! 

As Florence Guertin Tuttle remarked 
in a recent speech, “ At any time the 
Geneva organization, like Mark Twain, 


might have cabled to the United States, 
‘Reports of my death greatly exagger- 
ated’!” Certainly our Administration 
has been moving along in its attitude 
toward the League. A few months ago 
they said the League was dead; then 
they said it was functioning and it was 
good for Europe but not for us. Then 
there seemed to be a little rift in the 
clouds. In September, I had a letter 
from the Department of State, which 
said: 

So far from ignoring the work of the 
League of Nations because the United 
States is not a member, the Administration 
is always glad to commend the good it may 
accomplish. 

Nor, as many seem to think, is there in- 
tended to be a lack of cooperation in such 
work of the League of international humani- 
tarian value as may affect the United States. 

Then came the actual appointments 
which are so encouraging. Dr. Marion 
Dorset—appointed officially to the An- 
thrax Commission; Miss Grace Ab- 
bott, appointed, as the announcement 
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from the Secretary of State to the Wom- 
an’s Pro-League Council phrases it, “ by 
the Department of State with the ap- 
proval of the President in a consultative 
and unofficial capacity to the Advisory 
Committee of the Commission for the 
Suppression of Traffic in Women and 
Children.” Next, the happy announce- 
ment inspired from Washington that we 
will cooperate officially with the World 
Court. Then comes President Harding’s 
truly lofty and solemn invocation to the 
American people on Armistice Day, cal- 
culated to stimulate high-hearted 
thought and noble resolve as to our in- 
ternational responsibility. He asked us 
to make an “ appraisal of our relation- 
ship and participation in those wider 
concerns which involve the welfare of 
all mankind.” He added “ Our duty to 
our own country cannot be discharged 
in narrowness and selfishness,” and that 
“we must be guided by a just judgment 
as to the further proof of our interest in 
the common cause of humanity.” 

The Woman’s Pro-League Council has 
sent the following answer to the Presi- 
dent: 





May we now with all the earnestness of 
which human beings are capable respond to 
you as our President, to whom we must 
look to lead us along those paths which you 
have indicated. You speak of judging with 
great care the “time” and the “ place’ and 
the “ method ” of our cooperation. It seems 
to us that there is nothing mysterious and 
nothing difficult about the situation, except 
whatever difficulty has been resident in our 
Senate. 

We have your pre-election utterance in 
favor of entering the League of Nations 
with modifications and your later pre-elec 
tion utterance strongly advising our partici- 
pation in an “ Association of Nations.” We 
have the proclamation of the Thirty-one 
Pro-League Republicans calling upon the 
people of this country to vote for you as 
the surest way of getting into the League 
of Nations. Your ideals and purposes we 
know, therefore, and we rejoice that re 
cently circumstances have so framed them- 
selves that you can undoubtedly find a 
juster response to those ideals and purposes 
of yours in the United States Senate. 

Moreover, there is an opportunity now 
for you as a leader of the Republican party 
to unite those who are normally Republicans 
in a loyalty that has been wavering because 
of the dissatisfaction of millions of Republi- 
cans with our international policy. 

Our answer to your great Armistice Day 
plea is: Let the past be forgotten; let us 
look forward; let us drop ambiguity, eva- 
sions and circumlocution in regard to our 
international relations; let us unite with 
fifty-two other nations in the only world or- 
ganization that exists. Here is occasion for 
exalted leadership, Mr. President. “Just 
judgment” points the way unerringly. Mil- 
lions of people have made the “ appraisal ” 
of our international relationship. Let these 
people do as we are doing now—strengthen 
your hand by offering you every cooperation 
which citizenship commands in the fulfill- 
ment of your great task. 

What we need now is not propaganda 
for permanent organization but drama- 
tizing to the minds of people that which 
exists; not the patience but the imagina- 
tion of the American people must be 
cultivated along these lines. They must 
learn to look to the League with hope, 
to exult and to smile as the drama un- 
folds before them. Now it is a great 
Englishman rising in the Assembly to 
admonish the Moslem members of the 
League of Nations to lend their good of- 
fices in the interest of straightening out 
the Turkish situation, now it is a lynx- 
eyed delegate from a “small nation” 
who ferrets out what he fears is some 
machination with the phosphate beds in 
the island of Nauru—these mandates 
are certainly exercised under the search- 
light of publicity and with an appeal to 
the “ conscience of mankind.” 

For League workers in this country 
what is needed is a steadiness in which 
“there is no change neither shadow of 

S ” . 
turning.” Let them not be diverted by 
any red herring drawn across their trail 
—any other proposition “ just as good ” 
as an offering in the cause of world 
peace in place of the League of Nations; 
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no catch phrases about the doing away 
of war by something easy and big and 
dramatic-in the far future; no “ get- 
peace-quick ” methods by a hocus-pocus 
plan which sounds “ just grand” until 
the alchemy of practical common sense 
is applied to the “legal” pretensions 
of the latest Great International Gold- 
brick. The next thing in the day’s work 
is the cooperation of the United States 
with fifty-two other nations; the repeti- 
tion of this fact may be the same piain 
dull old propaganda, but the fact of 
such world cooperation is neither dull 
nor old: it is an eternal verity and an 
immediate shining possibility to-day for 
the United States. 


A New Movement 
By FLORENCE KELLEY 

N THURSDAY evening, Novem- 
ber 9, the National Consumers’ 
League held, under the Chairman- 
ship of Miss Julia C. Lathrop, as one 
twenty-third annual 
which seems 


session of _ its 
meeting, a conference 
destined to be the forerunner of 
a new twentieth century movement 
of women. Its novelty consisted in 
a concerted protest voiced by eleven 
speakers representing as many national 
hodies, and by a group of wage-earning 
women who came from recognized la- 
bor organizations without being author- 
ized by a formal vote because no meet- 
ing had occurred since the invitation of 
the National Consumers’ League had 
been received. 

All the sixteen speakers protested, 
from their various standpoints, against 
blanket laws dealing with women, and 
in favor of specific measures express- 
ing the will, and meeting the needs, of 
the groups who will be affected by 
them. 

The time has passed when a single 
organization, no matter how rich or how 
energetic, can materially change the 
jurisprudence of this nation. Only 
by associations of organizations, by co- 
operation of masses of people to a 
single end, can lasting reforms now be 
achieved. 

The week of the conference was an 
exciting one in Washington for, on the 
eve of election day, on November 6, the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia made public its decision against 
the minimum-wage law for women of 
the District, holding it unconstitutional. 
The Commissioners of the District 
promptly asked leave to appeal, and 
Federal District Attorney Stevens in- 
vited Mr. Felix Frankfurter of the Har- 
vard Law School to argue the case be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as counsel for the National Con- 
sumers’ League, which has prepared 
briefs in all the preceding cases on this 
subject. 

This will be a cause célébre, for it in- 
volves all the state minimum-wage laws. 
Moreover, the procedure of the two 
judges who formed the majority of the 


Court and overrode and reversed the de- 
cision in which the presiding justice 
had participated, was so unprecedented 
as to call forth a scathing rebuke by 
Presiding Justice Smythe in his dissent- 
ing opinion, which has just been made 
public. 

At the banquet of the League and its 
friends at Rauscher’s on November 10, 
Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, brought the 
public assurance of that Committee that 
it favors the passage of the federal child 
labor amendment at this session of Con- 
gress. 

The next conference was announced 
as the Mississippi Valley Conference on 
Industrial Legislation Affecting Wom- 
en in Industry, called by the Illinois 
Committee of the National Consumers’ 
League to meet in Chicago, on January 
Sth, 6th and 7th to arrange for a simul- 
taneous campaign in the ten states which 
border the Mississippi River, for mini- 
mum wage laws and the eight-hour day 
for women during the coming legislative 


A Big Gift 


By Juuia C, Larurop 

HE Secretary of Agriculture, Hon- 

orable Henry C. Wallace, has an- 

nounced his plan to make the 
Home Economics work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture an independent 
Bureau and to place it in charge of a 
woman “ of executive ability, thorough 
scientific training, and a broad and 
sympathetic understanding of what is 
needed to make such a bureau most 
helpful to the women of the land.” 

A dozen years ago this would have 
been a_ revolutionary, impracticable 
idea worthy of some mad feminist, but 
entirely unworthy a dignified Depart- 
ment Secretary. For years home eco- 
nomics has had a place in the Depart- 
ment concealed within the States Rela- 
tion Service and has quietly performed 
much invaluable work in research and 
extension service under the charge of a 
distinguished scholar, Dr. C. F. Lang- 
worthy, who far from being carelessly 
ousted by the new plan, is recognized 
by promotion and new opportunities 
for research. 

True, Congress must act before the 
new Bureau becomes a legal entity, but 
the significance of the announcement of 
the plan by the Secretary is great. No 
delegations have urged him, no_peti- 
tions have poured in upon him, no dis- 
content with the present director has 
caused the change. It is merely a just 
and expedient part of a general plan 
of reorganization. Doubtless it may 
have entered the Secretary’s astute mind 
that to make a gift instead of yielding 
to a demand has a strategic advantage 
in securing appreciation. However that 
may be, it is a sign of the new times, 
and it would rejoice the heart of all 
the leaders in the earlier struggles for 
equality of opportunity whether they 
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worked directly for suffrage or were, 
like Ellen Richards, the leader in home 
economics, pioneers in opening new 
scientific fields to women. 

For a moral, one might add _ that 
every such advance as the Secretary an- 
nounces places a new emphasis on the 
necessity of an inspired and inspiring 
Civil Service which will invite the finest 
type of young men and women to free 
scientific opportunity and _ honorable 
careers for the public welfare. 


T + , . ‘ 
Who is Responsible ? 
By Jessie FREEMONT EMERY 

E declare the ballot to be the 

greatest gift of Democracy and 

the most mighty power of our 
government. We have fought for the 
franchise of women and passed the 
Cable Act. Now a pertinent question 
is: * Are we guarding the ballot at the 
polls as carefully as we should? ~ My 
thought is especially regarding the of- 
ficers who are in charge of this impor- 
tant function of our government. 


In Massachusetts our state law gives 
four inspectors, a warden, and a clerk 
Three of these 


at each polling place. 
officers must be Democrats, three Re- 
publicans, representing the two parties 
holding the election. 1 speak from per- 
sonal experience and close observation 
of the polling places in the City of 
Boston. In Ward 13 we have 11 poll- 
ing-places, one for each precinct. On 
Tuesday, November 7, I started in an 
automobile at 5:30 in the morning to 
visit the different precincts. My last 
visit of the day to the precincts was at 
midnight. In one precinct no Demo- 
cratic officers appeared. It was past 
eight o’clock before substitutes could 
be found. A warden was inducted in 
one polling-place who had _ never 
served before and yet he had chief au- 
thority of the business of the day. An- 
other precinct needed an_ inspector. 
The warden left his post and obtained 
a man who had been previously as- 
signed to serve in that booth. 

The polling places themselves are in 
some cases a criticism upon our method 
of government. One after another is 
held in the dark basement of a school- 
house with dimly lighted stairways 
leading thereto. The distance from the 
specimen ballot is far too great and 
gives it in no way protection from 
menace. In one instance three dif- 
ferent specimen ballots were mutilated 
and had to be replaced. The machines 
which are used and said to register the 
number of votes in some half dozen 
booths registered far above the number 
of ballots. 

State supervisors had been 
sioned, but so far as I can ascertain had 
received no instructions whatsoever 
from any person as to their duties. The 
pay for the day’s work is in itself an 

which would fail to attract 
(Continued on page 24) 
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The Rehabilitation of Europe 

Summary of Williamstown Institute round table prepared by 
Bessie Leach Priddy, Ph.D., associate professor of history, Michigan 
State Normal School. 

EADERS: Paul M. Warburg, New York, international 

banker; David F. Houston, New York, formerly Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; Paul D. Cravath, New. York, financial 
expert American delegation to Paris Conference: Dr. B. M. 
Anderson, Jr.. New York, economic adviser to Chase Na- 
tional Bank. 

When the institute at Williamstown took up its sessions 
this summer, America was just awakening to the fact that 
there was something radically wrong with world business 
life; that the hoped-for process of European reconstruction 
had failed to get under way; that an economic crash that 
spelled ruin and chaos for Central Europe, if not for the 
world, was rapidly approaching. The post-war boom with 
the peak of high prices in 1920, largely caused by inflation of 
currency and extension of American credits to war-stricken 
Europe, had deceived us. We had looked upon the depres- 
sion of 192] and 1922 as a temporary period of necessary re- 
adjustment with succeeding highly prosperous times just 
ahead. We had not yet sensed the fact that today the world 
is an economic unit and that there can be no real prosperity in 
America without prosperity in Europe. 

Some time ago the Right Honorable Reginald McKenna, 
ex-Chancellor of the British Exchequer, had said: “If the 
broken countries of Europe are not restored, even the states 
still’solvent will slip one by one into the general ruin.” Brit- 
ish men had resigned and gone home from Paris and written 
bocks protesting against the utter impossibility of the repara- 
tions clauses of the treaty. Our own representatives at Paris 
had expressed objections to these provisions. Nevertheless. 
the clauses stood, and for three years attempt after attempt 
was made to establish a working basis for their fulfillment. 
Suddenly, in Germany, once the industrial pivot of -the Con- 
tinent, kaleidoscopic changes began. The crisis of May 31. 
the refusal of the Bankers’ Committee to arrange a loan for 
Germany (June 10), the assassination of Rathenau (June 24). 
the catastrophic decline of the mark from less than 100 to the 
dollar to more than 2000 to the dollar in less than a year. 
all these things were seen to be like lurid flashes of lightning 
in an ominous and threatening sky. The failures of the Genoa 


and Hague conferences had revealed the baffling nature of the , 


While the 


difficulties with which statesmen were contending. 


Institute study was progressing, statesmen in London were 
again being defeated in their search for a solution. 


There 


seemed to be almost unanimous agreement on fundamentals 
among the leaders of Round Table 11, and participating mem- 
bers largely endorsed their views. The statement of unfavor 
able conditions in Europe may be summarized as follows: 

1. Unfavorable economic conditions, including a loss of 
production power in all countries; consequent loss of pur 
chasing power: consequent widespread adverse trade bal 
ances; unemployment and labor troubles; tariff barriers and 
irade restrictions in complementary areas; maladjustment of 
prices and money values: depreciated and wildly fluctuating 
exchange. 

2. Fiscal and political problems of government: boundary 
disputes; unbalanced budgets; deficits caused by expense fo: 
defense, over-manning, operation of public utilities; unem 
ployment doles, pensions and allowances, food subsidies, de 
preciation of currency, immense foreign debts, enormou- 
domestic debts increased daily by issues of paper money and 
short-term obligations, heavy taxation program, delayed re 
construction of devastated areas. 

After a war causing unparalleled destruction of wealth 
and of labor itself not only through death and wounds but 
through impaired morale and lowered efficiency, we find the 
peoples torn by suspicions, animosities and fears, with dis- 
trust rampant between races, nations, classes, majorities, and 
minorities. The proof that Europe in general is sick unto 
death lies in the record of the constantly lessening volume of 
irade in both exports and imports, and in the impending 
financial ruin of government after government. Mr. Paul D. 
Cravath pointed out that while these conditions were gener- 
ally conceded, reasoning seemed to progress in a vicious 
circle; first, that exchange must be stabilized and production 
and trade must set in, but that this cannot be done until there 
is a cessation of issues of paper currency which in its turn 
cannot be done till budgets provide taxation to meet expenses, 
which in its turn cannot be achieved until the questions of in 
demnities, debts, and disarmaments and assurances are 
decided. There can be no cancellation without America and 
America will not cancel until all the other things are done. 

So far as the foreign countries are concerned, England is 
the only one submitting to such heroic taxation and retrench- 
ment that it presents a balanced budget and a beginning of 
reduction in debts, but even with this happy achievement. 
the burden of taxation is almost disastrous in reduction of 
capital for enterprises, the foreign trade so essential to Eng- 
land is badly wrecked, efficiency in production is down, and 
unemployment is a serious problem. The British debt in 
August, 1914, was seven hundred million pounds; in March. 
1921, it was seven billion, six hundred and thirty millions. 
having been multiplied ten times by the war. The recovery 
of British exchange rates decreases English foreign trade. 
while other exchanges remain depressed. 

France is not so badly affected by the disruption of world 
trade, because her economic life is such that she is nearly 
self-sufficient, but she has a budget with enormous anmual 
deficits, and also an immense special debt for reconstruction 
work in the devastated areas, no reparations having yet been 
received to apply to this account. She is at heavy expenses 
for defense, pensions, and allowances. and suffers the losses 
from depleted man-power and large unreconstructed areas. 
The devastated regions were the most productive ones in 
France both in agriculture and in industry, consequently 
the ability to raise by taxation is much affected. The French 
debt in July, 1914, was 34,188,000,000 francs and it was ihe 
largest per capita debt in the world then and one of the 


largest in percentage of income. It was multiplied five times 
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during the war and it has been doubled since the Armistice, 
having reached 302,743,000,000 francs in February, 1921. 

Italy had a debt of 15,000,000,000 lire in December, 1913, 
and in December, 1920. it was 100.000,000,000 lire. Expenses 
for armaments in Italy continue high and serious labor and 
political troubles hamper production. Unemployment and 
poverty cause Italy to seek earnestly for places for her emi- 
grant people. Both France and Italy have issued so much 
paper money that the franc and lira are seriously depreciated. 
Belgium is in much the same condition as France and Italy 
in regard to immense debts, defense, unemployment, pension 
and reconstruction expenses, and unbalanced budget. Russia, 
the area richest in natural resources, the granary of Europe, 
the land of immeasurable economic opportunities, has disap- 
peared from the economy of Europe. Poland and Austria 
have gone into financial disaster and have bankrupt govern- 
ments. 

Germany, July 1, 1914, had a national debt of 5,300,000.. 
000 marks. On October 27, 1920, it was 418,000,000,000 
marks, with an indeterminate indemnity roughly set, May 5. 
1921, at $33,000,000,000 hanging over her head besides the 
immense expenses of armies of occupation and various ex- 
pensive commissions, while she has lost by the treaty terms 
her best agricultural and industrial territories, ten millions 
of her most capable peoples, all her colonies, two thirds of 
her coal, all her foreign investments, all her shipping, much 
of her interior railroad and river equipment, most of her 
cold. While Germany has paid only 1,300,000,000 gold 
marks in cash to date on reparations account, yet even this 
has been largely absorbed in the expenses of commissions 
ind armies of occupation. German financiers estimate that 
the German surrender of territory, mines, shipping, state 
properties, railroads, bridges and equipment, disarmament, 
deliveries in kind, and individual losses, represent a total 
loss of wealth reaching nearly a hundred billion gold marks 
and that this, plus indemnities demanded, would exceed the 
total German pre-war wealth. American financiers compute 
indemnity asked equal to 80 per cent. of Germany’s wealth. 
All are agreed that there should be collected from Germany 
just as much as it is possible for her to pay to alleviate war 
damage and losses. The problem becomes one of asking her 
to pay an amount within her power to pay and at a time and 
in such a manner as to avert her complete collapse, thus de- 
stroying all chances of getting anything, even, for devastated 
Belgium and France. 

Mr. Cravath set forth the following theses: 

1. That Germany can make reparation only through excess 
of exported products of German labor over German imports. 

2. That curtailment of German imports and expansion of 
German exports depends both on the German people’s attitude 
of mind and on what trade competitors are willing to allow. 

3. That reparation payment must be taken from the German 
people through taxation by a government stable enough to 
collect such taxation. 

In the light of these principles, it is of interest to note that 
at present Germany’s exports are one-third of their pre-war 
amount and her total trade 40 per cent. of the pre-war amount. 

There was unanimous agreement that the following are 
essential requirements for the rehabilitation of Europe: 

A return to normal productivity; the establishment of a 
reasonable equilibrium of trade; balanced budgets in the 
various European governments; stability of international ex- 
change; friendship, confidence, and co-operation among the 
nations. In short, such economic, political, and intellectual 
adjustments in each European nation that the economic and 
cultural solidarity of Europe is re-established and Europe is 
enabled again to maintain its place of immense significance 
in the economic and cultural life of the world, humanity’s 
unit, which under modern conditions of commerce, commun- 
ication, and transportation cannot exist half on the road of 
progress, half headed toward decay and death. 

How may this rehabilitation be obtained? First, by revi- 
sion and a definite settlement of reparation claims through 
sranting Germany a moratorium of from three to five years; 
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naming a capital sum due, clearly within Germany’s ability 
to pay, probably one of not less than $7,000,000,000 nor more 
than $12,000,000,000, arranging for annual payments after 
the moratorium expires, of from $500,000,000 to $750,000,- 
000 for approximately thirty years, beginning moderately 
and increasing to a maximum; lowering irrational tariff bar- 
riers; no seizures of German railroads, mines, forests, and 
industries to be contemplated. 

Second, by the floating for Germany of such a loan as will 
enable her to stabilize her currency and as will give to France 
and her allies immediate reparation payments, at least for the 
benefit of the devastated areas, when Germany shall have 
accepted the foregoing program as within her capacity to 
pay and when she shall have reformed her fiscal policy so as 
to obtain a balanced budget and a cessation of paper cur- 
rency issues and stoppage of flight of capital. Third, by the 
establishment of a method of procedure on inter-allied debts 
with probably considerable cancellation or reduction of them. 
Fourth, by such an exchange of guarantees and pledges 
against future aggressions as shall give confidence and assur- 
ance to all nations, particularly France. Fifth, by the estab- 
lishment of balanced budgets in European countries through 
reduction of government expenses and armaments, through 
increases in taxation, and through redemption of existing 
paper currencies on as equitable a basis as possible. Sixth, 
by the investment of capital in the exhausted countries when 
conditions are made safe. Seventh, by re-establishment of 
the gold standard as soon as possible through world co-opera- 
tion. Eighth, by friendly co-operation in commerce and 
transportation, remembering as the Hon. Philip Henry Kerr, 
former secretary to Lloyd George said: “ The interest of one 
is the interest of all and the prosperity of all is the prosper- 
ity of each.” 

How can the United States aid? 

First, by a willingness to sit with European nations in a 
conference to discuss world problems, sending to it men of 
intelligence and courage. No power of final action would be 
in these representatives, but some of the following things 
might ensue: 

Our participation in an association of nations or the League 
of Nations (with or without modifications) ; our joining with 
leading powers in mutual guarantees against wars of agegres- 
sion; our participation in readjustment of inter-allied loans 
as to time, interest, demands, and amounts; our participa- 
tion in efforts to stabilize exchange and returns to gold 
standard. 

Second, by our participation in effecting resumption of 
friendly trade and just transportation facilities and the es- 
tablishment of the “ open door” policy or equality for all in 
access to fair economic life and use of great undeveloped nat- 
ural resources. 

What can the League of Women Voters do? 

The first necessary thing to be done for the rehabilitation 
of a war-worn and weary world is to get people to thinking 
on the problem: the second, to get them to thinking right, to 
thinking in terms of the whole; the third, to send their repre- 
sentatives into action. In the effort to create a public opinion 
on world questions, the League can do much through the 
press, by use of the public platform, in study classes where 
questions of international problems are pondered and debated. 
In regard to the point where public opinion fuses into action, 
there too, the League may be of service. It may scrutinize 
those in service as to their attitude and efforts in foreign af- 
fairs, it may learn the attitude on foreign policies of those 
seeking office, and give the voting contingent with which they 
are in touch the benefit of this knowledge. 

Paul Warburg said: “ There never was a time when the 
world was faced with graver political, social, economic, and 
financial issues than at present. There never was a time when 
clear and unafraid thinking was more needed than now, when 
public opinion governed the fate of peoples more completely 
than it does today and when it was more thoroughly mis- 
guided and misinformed.” j 
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We are just beginning to learn that this whole modern 
world is one great economic unit. Not the accenting of our 
differences but the searching for our common interests is the 
remedy for our troubles. The taking down of barriers, the 
erasing of boundary lines, the forging of ties of a common 
interest, is a more possible solution of our difficulties than 
the increased erection of barricades that we are witnessing. 
The linking of small friendly economic unions into still 
greater friendly economic unions and these into the friendly 
economic union of a world conscious of its fundamental hu- 
man solidarity, must be the ultimate goal. The statesmen 
of the world must unite in some comprehensive program of 
international economic reconstruction. There is no time to 
be lost. Germany, though defeated and penalized, remains 
nevertheless the industrial pivot of continental Europe. She 
is standing today on the brink of ruin and disaster, financial, 
political, economic. If she goes over the brink the van- 
quished foe will drag her victors one after another after her, 
caught in the frenzied anarchy of her social, economic, poli- 
tical, and financial chaos. We fought to make the world safe 
for democracy. Shall we not co-operate that democracy 
may live? 
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A New Leaflet 


HE PROBLEMS of state Leagues are discussed in the 

latest leaflet published by the Organization Department 
of the National League, which is known as Organization Leaf- 
let No.5. The department is frequently asked for suggestions 
by state presidents and state board members for effective 
ways of developing state League work, and after submission 
to the national executive committee the pamphlet has been 
published to meet these needs. 

The problem of organization of states is practically the 
same as the problem of organization of local Leagues—mem- 
bers, programs, money, and publicity. A state must have 
member Leagues, which means an organization department. 
These Leagues need suggestions for work, in the form of pro- 
grams for study and programs for work. The state League 
needs a functioning finance department and it needs adequate 
publicity facilities. The League’s general goal is to reach as 
many women voters as possible, interest them in League 
work, provide them with sources of accurate political and 
civic information, and help them to function as intelligent citi- 
zens. The problem is to effect these things through proper 
organization of state boards. Programs of work will develop 
various lines of activity, such as membership drives, law en- 
forcement campaigns, legislative work, either in the legisla- 
ture or in securing support in the home districts for measures 
before the legislature. 

In order to secure the material prepared by the National 
League departments, it is necessary to make sure that all ave- 
nues of communication between the state and the national 
organization are in use. Each headquarters secretary must 
see that correct lists of officers and their addresses are sent to 
national headquarters. The organization of a state board for 
work should take precedence of the appointment of chairmen 
and committees corresponding to the national standing com- 
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mittees. Some states have not completed the election or ap- 
pointment of district directors and since the district directors 
constitute the working committee of the organization depart- 
ment, this list should be completed as early as possible 
When the state board is fully organized, the state chairmen of 
committees corresponding to the national standing commit- 
tees can actively function. They can serve a double purpose 
of developing a state League directly through stimulus of or- 
ganization, and indirectly through passing on material which 
helps advance the national program and helps connect state 
Leagues with the national organization. 

There are two points to be stressed in the appointment of 
the state chairmen of these national standing committees. 
These individuals have a double function; to organize the 
committee work in the state and to represent the state poin! 
of view in national decisions relative to committee work 
Therefore, the person named must be a person not only of 
standing and ability so that she may secure a following in 
the state work, but she must be a person so equipped by 
knowledge of her subject that the state may take a credit 
able part in national meetings of the committee. A stat: 
should adopt for itself a well-defined plan of finances, for 
spread of organization and for a program of work and a 
program of study. It is then easy to give out to the local 
League, suggestions along all these lines, which are helpful 
and which get a response. A state League will not grow and 
develop without some help in the form of stimulus and sug- 
gestions from the state board through the regularly consti-- 
luted agencies of the board. 

State publications are urged and an exchange of bulletins. 
form letters, and other printed matter, between states is 
recommended as an effective means of bringing in new in- 
spiration. The holding of legislative conferences, distric! 
conventions, and county meetings, also, is suggested as 
helping to keep the local League in touch with the state and 
national work.—M. I. G. 





How Kentucky Feels 


7 sovereign state of Kentucky brooks no interference 
with her state’s rights, and when the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts threatens to interfere by appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to test the constitutionality 
of the Sheppard-Towner act, Kentucky’s state’s rights must 
he reckoned with. On the ground that the action of Massa- 
chusetts will interfere with the plan of work being carried 
out by Kentucky and with the appropriation of moneys which 
she is receiving under the terms of the Sheppard-Towner 
law, the governor of Kentucky has asked all the states which 
have accepted the provisions of the act to join in defense 
of the action brought by Massachusetts in the Supreme Court. 
After a conference on the morning of November 17, with 
representatives of the Kentucky League of Women Voters, 
the Congress of Mothers and Parent Teachers Association, 
and the Kentucky Federation of Women’s Clubs, Governor 
Edwin P. Morrow telegraphed headquarters of the National 
League the splendid news of his decision, a decision which 
millions of women will rejoice to see adopted by all the 
governors on whom Kentucky has called for co-operation. 


The 1923 Convention 


HE next annual convention of the National League will 
be held at Des Moines, Iowa, in the week of April 9, 
1923. The Board of Directors decided on place and date 
at their meeting in Chicago, November 12-14, and plans are 
already under way to make the convention even more suc- 
cessful and valuable than all its predecessors. If the Board 
had not already felt that Iowa is the most suitable place for 
the next meeting the invitation from the governor of the 
state would have convinced them that their choice could not 
be bettered. 
“As the chief executive of the state,” Governor Kendall 
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wrote,” I tender to the National League of Women Voters 
a most cordial invitation to locate its next convention in the 
city of Des Moines. If you will come to us, you will en- 
counter a welcome as broad and deep and high as the great 
Commonwealth itself; as broad as her expansive corn 
fields; as deep as her inexhaustible coal mines, and as 
high as the beneficent heavens which canopy her generous 
citizenship. I voice the sentiment of the entire state when 
{ ask you to accept our hospitality.” 


Social Hygiene Has Right of Way 


HEN Congress convenes, the bill upon which the Na- 

tional League will concentrate its efforts as its “ right 
of way” piece of federal legislation, will be the measure 
providing for the transfer of the work of the Interdepart- 
mental Social Hygiene Board to the Department of Justice. 
At a recent meeting, the executive committee voted to give 
the social hygiene bill precedence over all other federal 
measures, and was unanimous in agreeing that the closing 
of the important work of the Board, in June, precipitated 
an emergency calling for action. 

A subcommittee, composed of seven national organiza- 
tions of women, is working on plans for the campaign to 
be undertaken in the coming session of Congress and upon 
the subcommittee responsibility for success will rest. Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park has been quoted as saying on numerous 
occasions that in her belief, next to the subject of children 
and their interests, women generally have the subject of 
social hygiene most at heart. 

“Women,” says Mrs. Park, “furnish the larger number 
of innocent victims of infection; it is they who have the 
responsibility for the welfare of the family, and for these 
reasons women have keen concern in this legislation.” 

The importance of the work which has been carried on 
by the Social Hygiene Board for the protection of the army 
and navy forces has been set forth in statements made by 
the Secretary of War and the assistant secretary, the three 
surgeons-general, and many other officials who have had 
occasion to observe the agents of the Board at work. In 
a recent letter to the Board General Pershing wrote: 

“The venereal disease rate is now increasing. Conditions 
in the city have become serious and in spite of all the ef- 
forts of the army the situation is getting out of hand. It is 
of the utmost importance in my opinion that action be taken 
promptly to provide for continuance of the Board’s work in 
order that this and other situations may be met.”—A. W. 


With Leagues and League Officers 


F IT had not been for the women of the League, not a 

voter in Radnor precinct, Radnor township, Pennsylvania, 
could have cast a vote. On the eve of election, the entire 
election board, with the exception of the minority inspector, 
resigned. The reasons for such action were severally and 
collectively economic. As carpenters, plasterers, workmen 
of divers and sundry kinds, the members of the board were 
receiving more wages for their regular day’s work than they 
would be paid for a much longer day at the polls. Extra 
money, such as had been contributed in other years by 
wealthy residents to double or treble the regulation fees, was 
not forthcoming this year. The canny board resigned for 
the sake of its several pockets. 

News of the matter reached Mrs. John Kent Kane, polit- 
ical chairman of the Delaware County League, at the eleventh 
hour. It was too late, of course, to circulate petitions and 
have candidates elected in the usual way. Mrs. Kane im- 
mediately consulted the county commissioners’ office and 
learned that a curb-stone election was the only legal method 
open. Accordingly, she secured the promise of the women 
to serve in the emergency, instructed them and other resi- 
dents of Radnor to be on hand before seven a. M. on Novem- 
ber 7, and made generally sure the carrying out of the 


program. t 
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Promptly at seven o’clock on election day the assessor an- 
nounced to the group assembled that there was no election 
board to open the polls and that curb-stone election was in 
order. In less than five minutes a judge and inspector were 
elected, the new judge had appointed the clerks, and the 
women were ready for the business of the day. The mi- 
nority inspector was sent for to swear in the judge, and did 
it, though he refused to sit with the women. His bashful- 
ness or prejudice removed the last male official from the 
polls and left the women to carry on alone. Women manned 
the polls that day in Radnor. From the opening of the 
voting-place at seven until the vote was duly counted and 
tabulated and the lights turned out a little past eleven P. M. 
women performed all the functions previously held sacred 
to the men of Radnor. 

The Republican committeeman in whose Radnor 
votes, was delighted with the new-fashioned election day. 
It was a wholly peaceful time. There were no fights and 
no arrests. Election day was like a friendly gathering of 
neighbors. When the returns were taken to the county 
commissioner’s office it was discovered that Delaware County 
had been saved the usual expense of a constable to keep 
order at the polls. The women had not asked for him. 

It should be added that 3.-., per cent. of the registered 
men voted in Radnor precinct while 50 per cent. of the 
League women saw to that. 


office 


women voters cast their votes. 
At noon they telephoned every woman who had not voted 
to come out and do her duty and if she did not come it 
was because she had some unassailable reason. 


NE of the many things the Minneapolis League did to 

rouse the interest of voters was to secure the distribu- 
tion by the public library of book-marks on which appeals 
to everybody to vote were printed. Another Minneapolis 
idea was carried out through the local superintendent of 
schools who had the importance of registration and voting 
taught in the regular classes in English and in civics on 
the Friday preceding election. One Minneapolis League 
woman hopes that before long school arithmetics will teach 
the obligation of voting along with the science of numbers. 
The problem about the man who had four sons and left his 
property to them in such extraordinary ways, the problem 
about the man who left Trenton some time before another 
man who had a faster horse, and the problems of the several 
gentlemen who bought this and that, will be superseded by 
problems which concern local government and the duty of 
exercising the right to vote. The child of to-morrow will 
not waste time on such things as, “If it takes a man three 
days to plough eighteen acres, how many acres can he 
plough in one day?” He—and she—will exercise their 
minds, instead, on, “If it takes one person two minutes 
to vote how long will it take five hundred persons? ” 
and other questions calculated to keep the idea of voting be- 
fore the youthful, habit-forming mind. The Minneapolis 
League is not known to have the preparation of such a text- 
book actually in hand, but Minneapolis is not given to telling 
all it intends to do till the doing begins. 


RS. CHARLES ELLICOTT and Miss Madorah Donahue 
will represent the Maryland League on the newly organ- 
ized Criminal Justice Commission of Baltimore. Ineffective 
methods of dealing with recent crimes made the Baltimore 
Board of Trade realize that there are defects in the police 
system and the Commission has been formed to make a survey 
of the entire field of criminal justice. The organizations, each 
of which was asked to send two representatives, include only 
one woman’s organization beside the League. 


HE convention of the West Virginia League, at Parkers- 

burg, in late October, received hearty applause from the 
state press. It is one editorial opinion that the League is 
“ probably the best organized body of women in the state and 
the one most calculated to carry through with a whirl any 
measure decided upon.” 











Rebecca West will 
be thirty on Christ- 
mas Day, 1922. She 


is the daughter of 
Charles Fairfield of 
County Kerry, and her 
mother was a Macken- 
zie, of a family noted 
as musicians. She writes so 


beautifully of Edinburgh in 
her new novel, “ The 
Judge,” because she grew 
up in the Scottish capital. 
Like her heroine, Ellen Mel- 
ville, the “‘ wee typist,”’ she 
“took her mind by the arm 
and marched it up and down 
among the sights of Edin- 
burgh ” when “ The Judge” 
was to be written. 


She began to write in her teens. 
She had been educated at 
George Watson’s Ladies’ Col- 
lege in Edinburgh and in 1911, 


a young and ardent suffragist, she 
joined the staff of The Freewoman. 
Her work, from the first, has been 
noteworthy and noted. For fully 
ten years now she has attracted 
attention on both sides of the 
Atlantic as a critic and reviewer— 
one of the best-equipped in London. 
In ‘‘ The Judge” she has written 
upon the motif, ‘‘ Every mother is 
a judge who sentences the children 
for the sins of the father.”” And 
she has accomplished a novel that 
no reader can either keep silence 
about—or forget. The gamut is 
extraordinary. A story of young 
lovers with many idyllic pages 
changes with the suddenness of a 
summer sky to black clouds and a 
fateful horizon. Many of the chap- 
ters are pageants of personal 
emotion. External action is not 
lacking, is swift, is fully prepared 
for and adequately explained. 
Though outwardly tragic, the end- 
ing of the story really expresses 
that “ victory of the spirit’’ which 
is perhaps the only immortal theme 
in all fiction. So much is clear from 
the short, perfect phrase in which 
we are told of Richard Yaverland, 
the hero, that he spoke triumph- 
antly, ‘“‘ as if he had found a hidden 
staircase out of destiny.’”’ This 
novel of Rebecca West’s is not “‘ the 
novel of the year.”’ It is bigger 
than that. And she says: “I feel 
I have many books in me, and 
mean to write them all.” 
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Two Women M.P.’s 
MERICAN admirers of Lady Astor, 
whose name is legion—were de- 
lighted at her re-election to Parliament 
at the general election held on Novem- 
ber 15 in England. Mrs. Wintringham 
was also re-elected—and these were all 
out of a list of about thirty candidates. 
But Lady Astor and Mrs. Wintringham 
are both admirably fitted for their par- 
liamentary task and are representatives 
of whom all women may be proud. 
Lady Astor’s whole-hearted devotion 
to sane measures directed toward im- 
proving conditions for the great mass 
of human beings and her quick wit and 
clever tongue combined with genuine 
kindliness, make her a valuable mem- 
ber of the governing body of England. 


Vot Yet in France 
AS WAS expected, the French Senate 
said no to woman suffrage, though 
the vote was not overwhelming—156 to 
134. By a technicality. this vote was 
not. directly against the granting of suf- 
frage, but against discussing the suf- 
frage measure. As the last feminist bill 
had less than 100 votes in support of it. 
some gain was evident. Meantime, the 
French suffragists are continuing the 
fight, and Mme. de Witt-Schlumberger, 
President of the French Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, says the battle is not lost, even 
in the present Parliament. 

Before long the Citizen will publish a 
summary of the Senate arguments from 
a correspondent in France. From this 
distance they look pretty primitive. 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger re- 
ports that the Senate voted to make 
women eligible to Chambers of Com- 
merce. 


{ll About Women 

WOMEN’S WORLD YEAR BOOK. 

to be published at 30 East 42nd 
Street, New York, is one of the first 
tangible evidences of the work of the 
Women’s News Service. Inc., which is 
soon to be inaugurated. Mrs. Ida Clyde 
Clarke of the Pictorial Review is the 
founder of this service, the object of 
which is to secure, develop and market 
news which will serve the interests of all 
organizations of women. It is all-parti- 
san in its policy and scope. 


Vew Jobs 

HE Woman’s Leader (English) 

reports that a number of girls in 
Toronto are laying hardwood floors, 
and one is working at bricklaying— 
thereby disturbing the serenity of the 
building trades industry. They are 
taking advantage of a shortage of la- 


bor in the building trades in Canada. 
In another issue this paper records 
that there are from nine hundred to a 
thousand women magistrates in Eng- 
land and Wales, and that most of them 
attended a special course in their own 
subjects held in connection with the 
summer school of the National Union 
of Societies for Equal Citizenship. 


Official Play Director 
qpeaas. service in the field of recre- 
ation is announced by the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor, with the appointment to its 
permanent staff of Martha Travilla 
Speakman, recreation expert. Miss 
Speakman was in charge of the organ- 
ization of play in the schools of Porto 
Rico. during the “Children’s Year ”’ 
campaign recently concluded by the 
Children’s Bureau. She has also served 
as head of l’Espérance, a home for 
French war orphans, and participated 
in the Friends’ Relief Work in France 
and Austria. She has directed and or- 
ganized recreational centers, _ play- 
grounds, and summer camps in various 
parts of the United States. 


A Dean’s Fund 


HE Washington College of Law re- 

cently established a scholarship in 
memory of Belva A. Lockwood, who 
procured the admission of women to 
practice before the United States Su- 
preme Court. The founders have 
started a Dean’s Fund of at least $50,- 
000, in order to insure the incumbent 
of that important office at any rate a 
living wage. It is hoped the chair will 
always be occupied by a woman. Mrs. 
Ellen Spencer Mussey and Miss Emma 
Gillett founded the school, beginning 
with but three pupils. Already $6.000 
has been collected toward this fund. 


French Honors 

HE French government has again 

honored an American woman. 
This time it is Dr. Rosalie Slaughter 
Morton. who was presented with the 
Medaille d’Honneur on November 23, 
the Consul General for France, M. Gas- 
ton Leibert, making a special trip to 
her home, 26 East 63rd Street, New 
York, to present the decoration. 

In making the presentation, M. Lei- 
bert said: “It has been a long time on 
its way but France never forgets,” and 
paid tribute to Dr. Morton’s work in 
the words: “ If all her good deeds were 
recognized. many governments would 
repeat the honor France gives to her.” 
He referred specially to her work un- 
der the Service de Santé on the Sa- 
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lonica front and on the French Hos- 
pital boats in the Mediterranean. 

Dr. Morton did not cease her good 
work when the war was over. In ad- 
dition to her practice she is busily en- 
gaged in furthering a big piece of 
international educational work. 


Lady Astor’s Gift 

ADY ASTOR has made a gift of 

$1,000 toward a Hall of Politics 
at Radcliffe College, which she hopes 
will become a center for instruction in 
political economy. Mrs. True Worthy 
White, Civic Director of the Massachu- 
setts League of Women Voters, says 
that the gift was inspired by Lady As- 
tor’s interest in the highly successful 
School of Politics recently conducted 
by the League and Radcliffe. 

The Massachusetts League has just 
held a School of Politics and Govern- 
ment in cooperation with Clark Uni- 
versity. 


Missouri’s Monument 
N November 5 a monument to com- 
morate the soldiers of the State of 
Missouri who fell during the world war 
was dedicated at Cheppy, France—the 
first state monument to be erected. The 
sculptor is a woman—Nancy Coonsman 
Hahn of St. Louis. 


A Woman in the Royal Academy 
i ed YORK newspapers report that 

Mrs. Annie L. Swynnerton has 
been elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy in London—the first time 
that a woman has been chosen for more 
than a century. Mrs. Swynnerton has 
exhibited in the Royal Academy for 
many years. 

T THE First Anniversary Dinner of 

the League of Women Voters of 
Zanesville. Ohio, which has grown in 
one year from 25 to 425 members, the 
Woman Citizen was boosted and twenty 
subscriptions were taken. Quite a sum 
for the League treasury resulted from a 
few moments’ work. Write to the Woman 
Citizen, 171 Madison Ave.. for details 
of subscription offer. 
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Portugal's Woman Treasurer 
HE Municipal Council of Cabacos. 
Portugal, has a woman treasurer. 
This is the first time that a woman has 
held such a high administrative office in 
Portugal. From La Francaise, Oct. 21, 


1922. 

{fn Emergency Conference 
OMEN’S organizations all over 
the world—43 in the United 


States—are being asked to send dele- 
gates to the Women’s International 
Conference, convened by the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom at The Hague, December 7-9. 
1922. Here the immediate summoning 


of a World Congress of all the Powers 
to discuss a new peace will be urged. 
Jane Addams, as president, will pre- 
side at the conference. She says: * The 
members of the International Execu- 
tive Board have called this emergency 
conference, because they have seen week 
by week utter despair coming upon 
the people of Central Europe and upon 
the other nations who are helpless to 
disentangle themselves from the eco- 
nomic disaster which the existing settle- 
ment has brought upon them all.” 


Polish Women to Meet 
RELIMINARY te the convention 


which Polish women are planning 
to hold in Warsaw early next year, for 
the purpose of organizing women’s ac- 
tivities, information on every phase of 
women’s work in all parts of the world 
is being gathered by delegates. Plans 
for this convention, which will be 
known as the Women’s Work Congress, 
were begun about a year ago by a Com- 
mittee of twenty-eight women compris- 
ing the most prominent women in Po- 
land and representing all branches of 
activity. It is hoped that women from 
other countries will attend. 


First on Engineering Staff 

ISS VIOLET DRUMMOND. whom 

Citizen readers will remember as 
the first British woman to serve her full 
apprenticeship in an engineering shop, 
recently sailed on a long cruise as tenth 
engineer. She will wear the ordinary 
overalls of the marine engineer and is 
supposedly the first woman to sign up 
in such a capacity. 


The Little Grandmother (By A. S. B.) 

ATHERINE BRESHKOVSKY’S 

many friends in America are 
always eager for news of “the Little 
Grandmother of the Russian Revolu- 
tion.” She has been for some time in 
Prague and Amy Woods, of Boston. 
last summer visited her there. Miss 
Woods writes: 

“T called upon her and had a delightful 
talk, in a beautiful great garden, full of 
flowers and trees and young people playing 
tennis. She looks so well, with a fresh pink 
in her cheeks, and a lovely soft bright light 
in her eves!” 

Miss Woods says that Mrs. Katherine 
Weller, a benevolent American woman 
who has lived with Madame Breshkov- 
sky since last May and tended her like 
a daughter, had just come back from 
a visit to the schools that Madame 
Kreshkovsky established in Russian 
Carpathia, when she found herself un- 
able to return to her own country. 
Several hundred poor girls and boys 
are fed, clothed and sheltered in them. 
They are taught various useful trades. 
and they work while receiving their ed- 
ucation. These schools are the joy and 
pride of Madame Breshkovsky’s heart. 
In letter after letter to me, she speaks 
of the good work that they are doing 
and urges her American friends to keep 


we 








Some Striking Gift Books 


For Children One 


and—Every 

Else. 

To be ranked with 
Wonderland ’ 


THE ADVENTURES OF 


MAYA the BEE 
By WALDEMAR BONSELS 
Superbly and profusely illustrated 
by Homer Boss 


Maya was not a bee like other bees 
You thrill with her adventures You 
love her. This book will surprise you 
by its charms It is steeped in beauty 
It has a delicious humor 
New York Tribune: 

** You have only to read it wnce aloud 
to any child you know then 
the sole danger I can forsee in this 
book is in being compelled to repeat it 
too often.’’ 

Chieago Daily News: 

‘**I can only suggest that if you are 
a little person be very good and Santa 
will surely bring you Maya, and if you 
are a big person with pennies enough to 
spend, buy Maya, for you will love her, 


“Alice in 


this little Maya, this bee.’’ $3.00 
By JEFFERY E. JEFFERY 
N. Y. Herald 
‘* & substantial book—a curious min 


gling of the most up-to-date franknes: 
and progressive ideals with those that 
still give promise of being everlasting— 
love and ‘ service’ combined in a thor 
oughly modern setting. The manner of 
it is excellent and all its characters are 
well conceived. It is a moving story, 
and its moral, if it has one, i; the value 
of sanity, using the word in its widest 
possible sense.’’ $2.00 


The FRUIT of the TREE 


By HAMILTON FYFE 
N. Y. Herald: 

‘““Mr. Fyfe contrasts. two kinds of 
up-to-date women; one who refuses 
maternity, declaring that she ‘can't 
stand that sort of thing,’ and anothe: 
who is something of the eternal 
Madonna, but is not a bit old fashioned 
about it The result is a triangle of a 
surprisingly new variety Mr Fyfe 
presents the situation with fine artistic 


restraint.’’ $2.00 


WHAT Became 
of MR. DESMOND 
By C. NINA BOYLE 
The famous English Suffragett: 
San Francisco Journal 
‘* The season’s knockout in myster) 


tales It will keep many a night light 
burning.’’ $1.75 











WOMEN IN LOVE 


By D. H. LAWRENCE 
At last thi; great masterpiece, for 
merly in a limited fifteen-dollar edition 
is accessible to all booklovers in a new 
unabridged edition at $2.50 


Casanova’s Homecoming 
By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 


Heywood Brow A glorious piece 
of work.”’ 
Formerly $10 Now the price ia $2.50 


A Young Girl’s Diary 


With a Preface by Siamund Freud 
$5.00 


Judge George W. Simpson 


rendered the following verdict upon the 
above three booke attacked by the Neu 
York Society for the Suppression of 
Vice 

‘I have 
sedulous care 
contribution to the 
day Each deals with one or 
of the phases of present thought 


THOMAS SELTZER 


5 W. 50th Street New York 


read these books with 

I find each is a distinct 
literature of the 
another 
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Wear These 


Scientifically Designed 


Shoes 
And Be Comfortable 


OSTEO-TARSAL 


Correctly Guides The Foot 


Three 
Models 


High and Low Models 


Experts will fit you with the 
proper model designed to elim- 
inate any present or impending 


foot trouble. 


Osteo-tarsal shoes are built to assist 
and develop the natural, flexible action 
of the foot and thereby overcome in- 
cipient weakness and prevent foot, 


knee, ankle and arch troubles. 


The action of the flexible arch exer- 
cises, strengthens and correctly devel- 
ops the muscles, and the guidance of a 
soft and hard rubber heel, 
with a straight-line last, gives proper 
balance and poise. 


Queen Quality 


Boot Shop 
32-34 West 34th Street 


New York City 








“Arch Guide” 
“Arch Aid” and 
“Arch Developer” 


together 












up the supply of money to maintain 
them—for they are supported almost 
wholly by American help. 

Madame Breshkovsky wrote me last 


summer: 

“Mrs. Weller wonders how we can bear 
to have our children so poorly installed in 
small houses and without any comforts. 
There is certainly no comparison with what 
you have in America. But we should be 
glad to conserve even what we have ob- 
tained, and to have more such poor settle- 
ments, only to give some instruction to the 
young generation.” 

Madame Breshkovsky’s personal ad- 
dress is Praha Bubenec, Zahradna 44, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. But she asks 
that money for her schools be sent to 


Mr. A. A. Beskida, President of the 


School Fund, Civil Administration, 
Uzhorod, Karpato-Russ, Czechoslo- 
vakia. The best way to send it is 


through the American Express. 


General Federation News 
By Lessi—E STRINGFELLOW READ 
YHE national board of directors of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs will meet in Washington Janu- 
ary 9, 10 and 11, and devote first con- 
sideration to the development of the 
National Headquarters at Washington 
and to the completion of the required 
sum of $150,000. In connection with 
the board meeting there will be a formal 
reception to open Federation Headquar- 
ters, and possibly an audience with the 
President. 


OTHERCRAFT DAY, arranged by 

May Bliss Dickinson, R. N., 
founder of Mothercraft, will be ob- 
served December 5 at Boston, where 
the new Mothercraft film will have its 
first showing. More than state-wide in- 
terest is centering in the program, and 
Mrs. Elmer Blair of New York, public 
welfare chairman in the General Fed- 
eration, and Mrs. Ira Couch Wood of 
Chicago, General Federation chairman 
of child welfare. will be among the 
speakers. 


ORE than $1400 toward the equip- 

ment of the new high school 
building has been raised by the school 
committee of the Oberlin (Ohio) Wom- 
en’s Club, through a canvass of alumni, 
together with cooking-school lectures, « 
rummage sale and plays. Spontaneous 
self-expression has been promoted to a 
high degree among members of the 
same club through their play-reading 
course and their study of the “ Little 
Theatre Movement” in America. 


ETROIT clubwomen are taking an 

active part in the campaign 
throughout the country against the ex- 
hibition of motion pictures that encour- 
age gambling, lower moral standards, 
and reflect upon proper Sabbath observ- 
ances and ministers of any faith. 


HE American Red Star Animal Re- 
lief, 287 State Street, Albany, 
New York, founded by the American 
Humane Association on the suggestion 
of the United States Secretary of War, 
to do for suffering animals on the bat- 
tle field what the Red Cross did for 
soldiers, has extended its work to the 
relief of suffering domestic and wild 
animals, and is now making war on the 
present cruel system of trapping fur- 
bearing animals. The Red Star calls 
on the clubwomen of America for help. 
Those interested may receive full infor- 
mation by addressing Dr. W. O. Still- 
man, director, at the above address. 


HE executive board of the Georgia 
State Federation of Music Clubs has 
almost completed the necessary fund 
for the Georgia room at the McDowell 
colony at Peterborough, New Hamp. 
shire, which they volunteered to furnish. 


HEN clubwomen in Oregon shop 
they ask for “ Made in Oregon 
Products ”’ first. 


HE Illinois Women’s Athletic Club, 

820 Tower Court, Chicago, has 
plans for the construction of a new 
$1,250,000 club house. 


HE Texas Division of Citizenship 

Training is offering a prize to the 
town with a population over four thou- 
sand that put on the best Citizenship 
Day program on July Fourth this year. 
Another prize is being offered for the 
best program put on by the town under 
four thousand. 


Who Is Responsible? 
(Continued from page 17) 


people who are highly competent to be 
entrusted to do work carefully, honest- 
ly, and with dispatch. An inspector 
receives $8.00; a warden, $11.00, and 
a clerk, $13.00. On November 7 the 
day extended from 5:45 a. M. to 1, 2 
or 3 o'clock a. M. the following morn- 
ing. An interim of one hour was al- 
lowed for lunch at noon, and after that 
no officer was permitted to leave the 
polling place for refreshment. It is a 
question if people so fagged by con- 
tinuous strain can do their best. I my- 
self was glad to go to one booth and 
take coffee and cookies at half past ten 
at night. 

I believe this condition has been 
brought about by the fact that many 
people do not visit the polling place 
save to mark their ballot, and know 
very little of the conditions after the 
closing hour. Is it not worth while for 
us to doubly guard our ballot, “the 
greatest gift of democracy?” Would 
it not be well to have our officers so 
appointed and instructed that they shall 
receive suitable compensation, and like 
our jurors be compelled to serve when 
thus appointed or pay a required fine? 
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A Call to Rome 
(Continued from page 8) 
Capri, offers a delightful entertainment 
for five or six days. There will prob- 
ably be a decided reduction in railway 
tickets tendered by the Italian Govern- 
ment to the delegates and free admis- 
sion to the museums. If so, a payment 
of 20 lire (about one dollar) must be 
paid for the ticket allowing these con- 
cessions, but there will be a consider- 
able saving over and above this small 

outlay. 

In Rome a long list of hotels and pen- 
sions, to be provided later, with a va- 
riety of prices, offer to delegates any 
kind of accommodation they may want. 

The National League of Women Vot- 
ers is now the auxiliary of the Interna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Alliance. Nat- 
urally only members are eligible for 
delegates. The United States is entitled 
to only twelve delegates, the same num- 
ber as the smallest country. These 
twelve delegates have full tickets to 
entertainments, have a vote and the 
right of the floor in the Congress. There 
may be twelve alternates but these must 
buy their tickets to all social functions 
where admission is charged and can 
neither speak nor vote in the Congress 
unless they fill vacancies created by ab- 
sent delegates. They will be provided 
with seats and may attend all the func- 
tions held in connection with the Con- 
eress. Visitors are welcome, and al- 
though they are given no special priv- 
ileges they have every necessary oppor- 
tunity to see, hear and enjoy. 

All may march in the procession. 
Twelve delegates, twelve alternates 
and twelve visitors will make a present- 
able American section. Send your ap- 
plication for appointment as delegate, 
alternate, or visitor to the National 
Headquarters of the League of Women 
Voters, 532 17th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, where all your questions will be 
answered. Come to Rome—you will 
never regret it. 


Why They Fought Their 


Senator 
(Continued from page 11) 


the House, not in the Senate, and the 
only amendment offered by Reed pro- 
posed that the title of the bill should 
read: “A Bill to create a board of 
spinsters to teach the mothers of the 
United States how to raise babies.” 
Again, the women of Missouri hold 
Reed responsible, more than any other 
one man, for the rejection of the League 
of Nations, participation in which we 
believe to be essential to world peace 
and prosperity. And we hold him ac- 
countable for fighting this ideal after 
he had voted “ Yes” on the Naval Ap- 
propriations bill, August 29, 1916. 
which bill empowered President Wilson 
“to invite all the great governments of 
the world to send representatives to a 





conference which shall be charged with 
the duty of formulating a plan tor a 
court of arbitration, or other tribunal, 
to which disputed questions between the 
nations shall be referred for adjudica- 
tion and peaceful settlement, and to 
consider the question of disarmament 
and submit their recommendations to 
their respective governments for approv- 
al.” Why did James A. Reed change 
from an advocate of this idea to a bit- 
ter opponent? 

Lastly, we hold Reed responsible in 
large part for the physical and mental 
anguish of that great statesman, Wood- 


row Wilson. 


ERGDORF 
OODMAN 


616 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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These are the reasons why the “ Rid 
us of Reed” Club in the primary, and 
the Women’s Division of the League of 
Loyal Democrats in the election cam- 
paign, gathered thousands of women 
into their ranks. In both campaigns 
there were women’s organizations op- 
posed to Reed in each of the 114 coun- 
ties and branches in most of the town- 
ships. Circular letters, explaining that 
* It does not make you a bolter to vote 
against a_ bolter.” out, and 
literature and sample ballots showing 
how to vote for the entire Democratic 
ticket except for Reed, were distributed. 
The objective was to many 


were sent 


reach as 


nw 


Miss Cora Witherspoon 
appearing in “‘The Awful 
Truth”’ wearing a Moly- 
neux tea gown imported 
by Bergdorf-Goodman. 






































THE difficulty encoun- 
tered in selecting the 
most appropriate GIFT 


is often quickly and sat- 
isfactorily eliminated by 
giving 


BOOKS 


They are always acceptable, 
and afford iasting enjoyment 
to the recipient, young and 
old. They are obtainable at 
prices to suit every age and 
taste and purse 


Booksellers to the World 
FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 

















































For Rent: 


In Ojai Valley 
Southern California 


A charming bungalow, four 
rooms with kitchenette, bath, 
and__s porches. Opposite El 


Roblar Hotel. 


Complete electrical equipment 
for cooking, lighting, and hot 
water. 


Lovely garden of flowers and 


fruit trees. 
For particulars, address 


J. R. Wagner, Santa Barbara, Cal. 









































WMne ol, Bray Shop. 


PURVEYORS TO/THE/STOUT 


28 West 57% Street 
NEW YORK 


et us solve your dress 
problems. We are 
specialists in the line. 


GOWNS AND WRAPS 
UNDERWEAR CORSETS 


For Women of Stout Proportions 





Between 5th and 6th Aves. 2nd floor 
































doubtful voters as possible and to urge 
rural Democrats to go to the polls to 
offset the pro-German Republican votes 
for Reed that threatened in the city. 

In view of the fact that the minority 
of the Democratic party, led by Reed. 
has been able, with the aid of Pro-Ger- 
man Republicans, to thwart the will of 
the majority of Missouri Democrats, the 
League of Loyal Democrats has decided 
to continue its existence and to work for 
the passage by the next Legislature of 
a more definite primary law which will 
prevent in future the invasion of one 
party's primary by the other party. 


Path-Finders 
(Continued from page 12) 


nomination in either political party of 
this state, no man can say a woman can 
not campaign as strenuously as a man. 
Yes. and keep faith politically with the 
people as well as a man. 

I hear complaints from some that 
the women of the United States did not 
vote for women. Let not that fact con- 
cern us—we are candidates as citizens. 
not as women merely, and over and over 
again I told my audiences I asked no 
favors as a woman, but I pleaded with 
them not to vote against me because | 
am a woman. 

Political justice is all we ask, noth- 
ing more. The asking for privilege is 
un-American. Women should always 
vote as citizens and not as women. The 
crying need right now is for every wom- 
an who is called to be a candidate for 
public office to go out and do the best 
she can as a candidate, and accustom cit- 
izens of both sexes to vote for women 
as well as men, and then we will have a 
fairer proportion of women in office. 

The Woman Citizen desires a state- 
ment from me—a so-called defeated 
candidate. My message to any woman 
who may read this is: America needs 
women in public office—get into the 
game. One is a better citizen who has 
campaigned for an ideal, and there is 
no bitterness in defeat when one has 
done the best one can. I thank God for 
the chance I had to meet the people of 
my state and for the joy that came to 
me out of my campaign. 


Your Business in Washington 


(Continued from page 8) 


Fund” to be derived from all ton- 
nage duties, ten per cent. of cts- 


toms, etc., for the following purpose: 
“In order to aid the development and 
maintenance of the American Merchant 
Marine, to promote the growth of the 
foreign commerce of the United States. 
to contribute to the national defence 
and to carry out the policy set forth in 
the Marine Act,” the Shipping Board is 
authorized to use the Merchant Marine 
Fund for the payment of compensation 
to American ship owners. 
Compensation is to be computed at 
the rate of from one-half of one cent to 
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two and one-tenth cents per ton per 
hundred miles, according to speed of 
vessels. (This rate increases sharply) 
toward the higher speeds—to encourage 
the building of swift, large ships which 
can be converted into auxiliaries in time 
of war.) 

Authorizes the Shipping Board in it 
discretion to double the rate of compen- 
sation paid whenever it is deemed neces 
sary to “promote the welfare of the 
United States.” 

Any vessel under contract to receiv 
compensation may be requisitioned by 
the United States for national defence. 

The owner of any compensated vesse| 
must pay back to the United States fifty 
per cent of his profis in the operation of 
that vessel in excess of ten per cent of 
his invested capital, up to the amount 
of his compensation. 

Requires all Government officials. 
civil and military, to travel in American 
owned ships whenever practicable. 

Requires all Government supplies to 
be shipped in American vessels where 
ever practicable. 

Comment in Washington long since 
has threshed out pros and cons of sub.- 
sidy in its application to shipping and 
is more concerned now with the general 
policy of subsidies—whether it 
wise thing either to continue to add to 
such subsidies as we have now. which 
the President says are exemplified by 
national aid to roads and highways and 
other national welfare-—or to stand out 
for a principle of no national subsidies 
for industries. Otherwise, where will 
the subsidies end? some think. More- 
over, they argue, because the President 
says that the country has been paying 
subsidies unknown as such, for years, is 
not a convincing reason for starting an- 
other. But in Republican ranks the ship 
subsidy is not a thinking proposition. 
but a party and administration pledge. 
The President, in his address, was ap- 
pealing to Democrats and Indepen- 
dents. Republicans have been told 
what the Administration wants. 

This was the first public appearance 
of importance of the President, when he 


Is a 


has not been accompanied by Mrs. 
Harding as an intent listener. In the 


seats reserved for the presidential party 
was Mrs. Edward Beale McLean, wife of 
the proprietor of the Washington Post. 
the President’s friend and confidant. 
Mrs. McLean, attired in a white fur coat 
lined with emerald green and a fiery red 
hat, sat next to Mrs. Votaw, the Presi- 
dent’s sister, who made a sombre con- 
trast. General Sawyer, who always looks 
as if he could right-about-face in his 
uniform without disturbing his coat. 
tripped down the steps to sit beside 
them. But the truly dramatic picture in 
the opening of the extra session of Con- 
gress was the entrance of the “ Senator 
for a day,” Mrs. Felton, completing as 
odd a trio on the floor—Miss Alice, Mrs. 
Huck and Mrs. Felton—as sat in the 
President's row. 
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The House stormed in applause as 
Mrs. Felton appeared in the doorway 
in the procession arriving from the Sen- 
ate. She leaned on the arm of Senator 
Harris of Georgia. He escorted this frail 
politician with the delicacy of a gentle- 
man with a flower. Mrs. Felton was 
the picture of quaintness. with sparkle, 
and with that rare mellowed age which 
retains a balanced sense of humor with 
the wisdom and experience of a full life. 

She walked slowly up the aisle bow- 


ing slightly and smiling. until she 
spied Uncle Joe Cannon. when she 


held out her hand, and the two veterans 
in life chatted a moment. Then there 
was the stalwart Miss Alice over there, 
looking as grim as a life sentence, and 
farther on, young little Mrs. Huck. 
clapping and giving Mrs. Felton such 
an enthusiastic whole-hearted welcome 
that those around her caught her infec- 
tion. Any woman would have been 
proud of the restrained and able appear- 
ance of the elderly Mrs. Felton, and her 
own eagerness to take her seat in the 
United States Senate, if only for a day. 
should rightly be interpreted as the re- 
action of a normal person proud of the 
honor, but sincerely interested in 
further political participation of women. 
She said on the steps of the Capitol 
afterward: “I am here to represent all 
women, and I am proud for the sake of 
women to establish a precedent which 
will surely be followed by many in the 
future.” 


* Mirrors ” and Other Books 
(Continued from page 9) 
President can be a unless he 
takes the position of a real party 
leader. The theoretical idea of the Presi- 
dent’s aloofness from Congress is wrong 
because it is ineffective.” He calls the 
United States “the most backward and 
conservative of all the democracies,” but 
his criticisms of the machinery of gov- 
ernment are full of constructive sug- 

gestions. 

It is heartening that a man of such 
integrity and statemanship should have 
given everything in him to serve his 
country for some years. But that a man 
of simple tastes should have been 
obliged to resign his office because it did 
not pay him enough to live on and he 
had spent all of his savings. is a reflec- 
tion on the country. His intimate per- 
sonal letters are full of fancies and are 
written in picturesque and vivid Eng- 
lish. The book reveals a lovable human 
being, a delightful friend. a devoted 
public official and a sincere patriot. 


success 


No farther back than the November 
4 issue of the Citizen you will find a 
good list of children’s stories in an edi- 
torial by an authority on children’s 


books, Ruth Sawyer. To these must 
now be added, on our own. Maya the 
Bee, by Waldemar Bonsels (Seltzer), 
with alluring illustrations. some of 


them in color. by Homer Boss. If one 


objects to the * pathetic fallacy ~ form 
of nature faking, Maya should have a 
wide berth. Because Maya is a person 

a person of temperament, and every 
fly, grasshopper. beetle and granddaddy 
long legs in the book is equally human. 


It has charm. a marvelous sense of the 
beautiful seen through Mava’s eyes. 
and humor. 

The Tocsin of Revolt. by Brander 


Matthews (Scribner. 1922): 
Essays on literary and other worlds in 
the elder manner by an older critic. 


The title should have been spelled The 


Toxin of Revolt. Mr. Matthews pre- 


scribes an anti-toxin. 


Ditte: Toward the Stars. vy Martin 
Nexo (Holt. 1922): 
The last of the harsh * Ditte ~ trilogy. 


Less beauty of materia! things than the 
volume. but flooded with the 
loveliness of Ditte’s boundless 
which shines through the 
and brutish surround- 
utter tragedy 


second 
civine 
generosity. 
terrible poverty 
illumining even the 
of the end. 


More Women Who Won 


(Continued from page 11) 

make them a mighty power in politics 
if they could persuade themselves to 
‘eet in the game. ~ Mrs. Woodbridge 
says she had a hard fight, with the long 
distances in her mountainous district. 
and the heat. hindering personal cam- 
paigning. isn’t quite sure vet 
why she won. 

Two Democratic candidates in Ore- 
gon, Mrs. Alice McNaught, and Mrs. M. 
L. T. Hidden, blame the religious ques- 
tion introduced in the state for their de- 
feat. This was the so-called “ Compul- 
sory Education Bill” for the suppres- 
sion of private schools which was backed 


by the Ku Klux Klan and the Masons. 


ings. 


and she 


Mrs. McNaught says: “As I be- 
lieved this bill to be unfair, unjust 
and undemocratic, I took my stand 


against it.’ And Mrs. Hidden: ~ 1 
was not defeated on personal grounds 
I received a splendid vote, and 
am sure that if this most irreligious 
question had not been injected into the 
election, | would have won.” 

It's a large country—and no 
matter for marvel if reactions are differ 
ent in different sections. Mrs. Frederick 
McCausland Braddock. of Stockton, 
California, a defeated Democratic can- 
didate for Congress who escaped 
our net two issues ago. said: 
“T suppose it will be some time 
before women are offered the nom- 
ination in a district where election is 
sure.” But she was talking of Congress. 
In the states one can not be so pessimis 
tic—with that doubled roster of names. 
Generalizing. it seems safe to say tha‘ 
the women are on their way. though 
there’s a long journey ahead. 

And a good remedy for any tendency 
to discouragement is to recall the elec- 
tion of Judge Florence E. Allen to th- 
Supreme Court of Ohio. 
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Courteous 
Banking Service 


that many 


E realize 
women are not fa- 


banking pro- 


miliar with 
and have more or 


We are 


cedure. 
less aversion to it. 
always glad to help anyone 
who is puzzled by financial 


or business routine. 


Wont you feel free to con- 


any of your 


sult us on 
financial problems? 





280 Park Avenue 


at 48th Street 


Vember of Federal Reserve Sustem 


ARMENIAN POEMS 
Rendered irto English verse by Alice 
Stone Blackwell, and sold for the ben- 
efit of the relief fund. Order from the 
Benevolent Union. 


Old South Building 
Boston. Mass. 
Price (by mail) $1.10 


The Little + seaman 


Armenian General 
Room 402 


The er Revolution 


Life and letters of Catherine Bresh- 


kovsky. Edited by 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Order 
Little, Brown 

34 Beacon Street 
Price (by mail) $2.00 


from 
& Co. 


Boston, Mass 


GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 
with nervous, mild mental,. or 
ebronic illnesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 ParRLEY VALE 
JAMAICA PLaIN, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 
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Three Talented Artists Joined 
in Designing This Lamp 

























durable and practicabl* 
The price of this artistic 
gem is $3.50. Think of 
it! In the few shops 
where lamps cf this char- 
acter can be found its 
equal would cost from 
$15 to $20. Only the 
Decorative Arts League 
could offer such a price 
and such a lamp. 

“Aurora” is 16 inches 
high, base and cap cast 
in solid Medallium, shaft 
of seamless brass, finished 
either in rich statuary 
bronze with adjustable 
parchment shade of neu- 
tral brown or in ivory 
white, shade golden yel- 
low. Inside of 


The lines, proportions 
and coloring of most 
ot the lamps you see In 
these days of commercial- 
ism are the work of de- 
signing departments of 
large factories. They are 
the fruits of a deep knowl- 
edge of what makes a 
‘‘popular seller” in the 
stores. 

But this exquisite little 
lamp— “Aurora” as it 
has been named by an 
artist because of the 
purity of its Greek lines— 
was designed by the 
unjted talents of an archi. 
tect and interior deco. 
rator, a painter, and g 
famous sculp- 


tress, who shades old rose 
were work- to give mellow 
ing not to light. Equipped 
make a for electricity, 


wire, socket, 
etc, every- 
thing but bulb. 


"eeean™ 
lamp or a8 
“big seller” tor the Aurora 


stores, but solely to $3.50 Send no money, sim- 
design a lamp of truly ply sign and mail 
artistic proportions, with the coupon to Decorative 


Arts League, 175 Fifth 


real grace, symmetry and 
Avenue, New York. 


beauty, yet thoroughly 
mee eee aaa 
DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE, 
175 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Send me at the League members’ special price, an ‘‘Aurora’”’ 
Lamp, and I will pay postman $3.50 plus the postage when 
delivered. (Shipping weight only 5 Ibs.) If not satisfactory 
I can return lamp within five days and you are to refund 
my money. 


Check finish desired—Statuary Bronze(_] 0z Ivory White) 
(wc) 
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1 
Saturday Camaraderie 
Held Weekly—4 to 6 P. M. | 

Civic Club House, 14 W. 12th St. 

December 9th 
HARRIOT STANTON BLATCH 


Europe’s Tragedy and a Constructive 
Proposal 
Send for Fortnightly Notices | 
Room 931 70 Fifth Avenue | 











Your Investments 
By ELEANOR KERR 
UANTITIES of worthless stock and 


other securities are sold every 
year, and it has been estimated that as 
high as two billion dollars are annually 
wasted in this way by investors. While 
no one can lay down any general rules 
as to how to detect a bad investment, 
the following are apt to be earmarks 
of worthless promotions: 

Promise of enormous income return 
in the form of dividends, or of profits 
due to rise in price of the securities. 
Don’t forget that it is practically impos- 
sible to obtain higher than 8 per cent. 
on an investment with any degree of 
safety. 

Selling the stock at some absurdly 
low price, such as 10 cents or $1.00 a 
share. Frequently the value of the 
share is stated as inconspicuously as 
possible, or if it is.““no par value” 
share, attention is not drawn to that 
fact. Many high-grade corporations 
issue stock of no par value, but so do 
a great many worthless ones. 

Offering only a small number of 
shares to any one person, and saying 
that the company has decided to limit 
the amount of investment which any one 
may make. If you wanted to buy ten 
times the amount they would undoubt- 
edly accept your order. 

Urging the withdrawing of money 
from savings banks or the sale of Lib- 
erty bonds in order to invest in the 
new stock. You may not get a high 
interest rate from the savings banks or 
United States Government bonds, but 
you are, humanly speaking, absolutely 
sure of getting your income regularly 
and your principal when you wish to 
withdraw from the bank or at the ma- 
turity of your bond. 

Statements to the effect that no Wall 








wear no other make, 
comfort. 


36 West 36th Street 
New York City 





Do You Know What Shoe Comfort Really Means? 


If not, get acquainted with ‘‘ Pediforme ’’ Shoes today. Thousands of discriminating buyers will 

for they know by actual experience that ‘‘ Pediforme ”’ is truly the 
** Pediforme ’’ Shoes shift the body’s weight from the arches to the outer side of the 
feet, thereby relieving strain, ache and weakness. More than that, they combine style, durability, 
commonsense and guaranteed fit at reasonable cost. let 
us show you how we can fit you in your home as well as in our stores. 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 


shoe for 


Write for booklet and prices today and 


224 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 























WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SEVENTY-THIRD YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 27, 1922 


Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits 
Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispen- 


in science and language. 


saries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical 
eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 
didactic and laboratory course for nurses. 
morial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. 


For announcements and further information address 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 


service. Special 
Four months’ preliminary 
The Anna Howard Shaw Me- 
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Street backing or bank backing will be 
allowed, the inference being that it is 
after too large a share of the profits 
or is too speculative. As a matter of 
fact, some of the most conservative and 
disinterested financial interests in the 
world are in what is colloquially called 
“Wall Street,” meaning the money 
markets of the United States. 

Attempts to hurry up the sale by a 
statement that the stock will not be sold 
after a limited period of time, such as 
the next day or two. Just remember 
that there are literally thousands of ex- 
cellent investments always ready to be 
sold to you by responsible banks, trust 
companies and bond houses, so you can 
well afford to miss anything that you 
have not time to investigate. 

Calling attention to the large profits 
of some other company in a similar line 
of business, but making no mention be- 
yond promises and general statements 
concerning their own. This is practi- 
cally a sure sign of something wrong 
in the stock offered. 

Common sense is, after all, the best 
guide and one of its first pieces of ad- 
vice is to consult responsible financial! 
experts, such as the officers of your 
local bank, an acknowledged high-grade 
bond house, or reputable newspapers or 
magazines which maintain an “ Invest- 
ment Service.” 

As a general thing, there are certain 
types of stocks which cannot be classed 
as investments, regardless of how hon- 
estly they are financed, due to the fact 
that the enterprises are rather specula- 
tive, though perfectly legitimate. 
Among these may be classed mining and 
oil companies, many real-estate con- 
cerns including truck farmings, or- 
chards, etc., new insurance companies, 
moving-picture companies, organiza- 
tions to finance new inventions, and in 
general, most newly organized compe- 
nies. Their bonds may be fair invest- 
ments, where the property itself is vaiu- 
able, but their stock is necessarily 
speculative, since no one knows how 
successful they will be. 





I cannot express too highly my apprecia- 
tion of the Woman Citizen. To me it fur- 
nishes an epitome of the work of American 
women. Mrs. Lee Josern, 
President Texas Federation of Women 

Clubs, San Antonio, Texas. 





An Educational Tour of | 


EUROPE | 


Summer—1923 


Superb Routes, Satisfactory Prices, 
Splendid Leaders 


Under direction of a former State 
Federation Club President 


For details, write 


ROBERT H. BROWNING 


Business Manager 


160 East College St. Oberlin, O. 
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A Line on the Movies 
By Atva TayLor GALLico 


HIS is No. 1 in a small department of 

moving-picture reviews. We start it 
in the hope of helping you to improve 
“movie” quality. It will not only comment 
on good plays but warn against bad ones, 
for your guidance. 


DoucLas FaiRBANKS IN “ROBIN 
Hoop ”—produced by Douglas Fair- 
banks—is by far the best thing that has 
ever come out of a motion-picture stu- 
dio. A stirring story, combined with 
some breathlessly beautiful settings and 
pieces of photography. Douglas Fair- 
banks and Wallace Beery head a cast 
of superlative merit. The picture is the 
work of an artist whose only goal has 
been perfection and the result is repre- 
sentative of the very best of American 
dramatic art. 


“WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAs _IN 
iLowerR ” (Cosmopolitan Productions) 
—A colorful rendition of Charles 


Major’s story—a delightful fairy story 
for young and old. Marion Davies, 
starred, surprises everyone by acting as 
though she had been doing it all her 
life. Lyn Harding as the English king 
does a fine bit. 

~ Tess OF THE Storm Country ”— 
produced by and with Mary Pickford. 


A pretentious photograph of Mary 
Pickford marking time. Grace Miller 
White’s novel has been put on with 


maximum effectiveness, but it is never- 
theless nothing but Miss Pickford mov- 
ing energetically about in the same 


place. Tess—Miss Pickford’s first big 
success some eight years ago—was 


- hardly worth her talents in a second 


production. A trifle long but should 
furnish real entertainment, as Mary 
Pickford is more so than ever. 

“THe PrisoNER OF ZENDA”—An- 
thony Hope’s story, produced by Rex 
Ingram for Metro—The spirit of ro- 
mance, petty kingdoms, zounds and 
have-at-you, screened with unusual in- 
telligence. Ingram’s direction is at all 
times better than the slapstick comedy 
he injects into the picture now and then, 
and Lewis Stone and Alice Terry are 
pretty much the Rudolph and Flavia 
you imagined. You ought to see this 
picture as part of your screen educa- 
tion, 

“Oxiver Twist ”—produced by and 
with Jackie Coogan Pictures. Young 
Mr. Coogan stands head and shoulders 
above everything else in this picture. 
including production, direction and 
grown-up actors. The producers were 
more successful in bringing out Jackie’s 
talents than the dramatic values of the 
Dickens tale. Fear of censorship may 
have had something to do with it. The 
picture is tame, which Dickens never 
was. Not a well-constructed drama, 
but good entertainment of sorts, lack- 
ing the blood and thunder of the novel. 
Young Mr. Coogan, a native artist, is 
worth going miles to see. 


N an effort to improve the quality of mov- 
ing pictures, the Better Films Committee 
of the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations issues a list of 
endorsed films, and through its state and 
local committees asks exhibitors all over the 
country to show them. Mrs. Hilda D. 

Merriam is chairman. 

We reproduce here about half of the cur- 
rent list: 

Robin Hood; Nanook of the North; Har- 
old Lloyd—Grandma’s Boy; When Knight- 
hood Was in Flower; The Prisoner of 
Zenda; Thomas Meighan—The Bachelor 
Daddy; Wallace Reid—Across the Conti- 
nent; Marion Davies—The Bride’s Play; 
Heidi (Prizma, in colors) ; Mary Pickford- 
Little Lord Fauntleroy; Douglas Fairbanks 

The Three Musketeers; Jack Holt—The 
Call of the North; A Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur’s Court; The Iron Trail; Bus- 
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In CRINOLINE DAYS, 
this fragrant toilet soap was 
set apart as the choice of the 
gentlewoman. Its traditional 
refinement adds just that qual- 


today favors. 


LUXURIOUS LASTING 


COLGATE & CO. 
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ity which the gentlewoman of 


REFINED 


Established 1806 


This Christmas, put a cheery, red tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream in every Christmas stocking 
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ter Keaton—The Boat; Black Beauty; Come 
On Over (excellent); Thomas Meighan—A 
Prince There Was; George Arliss—The Rul- 
ing Passion; The Silent Call; Harold Lloyd 
—I Do; Turn to the Right; Charles Ray— 
Two Minutes to Go; Wesley Barry—Pen- 
rod; Jackie Coogan—My Boy; Fred Stone 
—Billy Jim (splendid scenery); Jackie 
Coogan—Oliver Twist; The Old Homestead ; 
The Valley of Silent Men (adults, for wen- 
derful scenery); Charles Ray—Smudge; 
Mary Carr—Over the Hill; Beside the Bon- 
nie Briar Bush; Thomas Meighan—Cappy 
Ricks; The Little Minister; Jackie Coogan 
Trouble; Fred Stone—Duke of Chimney 
Butte; Charles Ray—Gas, Oil and Water; 
Constance Talmadge—Woman’s Place; Wil- 
liam Russell—Desert Blossoms; Poverty of 
Riches; Wanda Hawley—Her Face Value; 
Tom Moore—From the Ground Up; Thomas 
Meighan -A Prince There Was. 






Large size cake 25c. J 
Medium size 10c. 


Sold at your ‘avorite stor2 


NEW YORK 














METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 











WANTED: 


|| A woman of ability and 
| charm in a position requir- 
| ing persis- 
tence and good judgment. 


One familiar with club or 


salesmanship, 


league work preferred. To 
the right woman the posi- 
tion would be very attrac- 


tive financially. 


Address : 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Ave. 


N. ¥. C. 






For Superfluous 


Hair 


Rotate It On the Skin 


That is all you have to do 
. with ae gg to 
remove superfluous hair. Apply the 
little pink cake anywhere oo tace, 
where it will remove hair instantly. 
Odorless, harmless, money-back guar- 
antee. At drug. department and hair 
8 ops, $1. By mail, $1.10. 
end for booklet. 
BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN CoO., 
500 Fifth Ave., Dept. W. New York 
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ARTHUR CHEGNAY 


Expert French 
Cleaner-Dyer 
Spots removed in a few hours 


121 East 57th Street 
Plaza 7198 Nu. Y.C. 
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COUCH BEDS DA-BEDS HAMMOCKS 


E-NGLANDER 


PRODUCTIONS FOR 
SLEEP AND REST 


|FOLDAWAY BEDS SPRINGS 
ENGLANDER Coil Spring 





MATTRESSES 




















“Conforms to the body in all degrees, 
best on earth for rest and ease. 


ENGLANDER offers the matchless com- 
fort of a fine box spring, yet one easily 
cleaned and absolutely sanitary because 
it is not covered. Will never lose its won- 
derful resiliency. Fits metal or wood beds. 

Sold Everywhere by Furniture 

and Department Stores 

Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 0 

ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 
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4 What Shall | Give? } 


Cashis 
Woven Name Tapes 
make most acceptable, useful 


Christmas Gifts 


Packed 1n attractive Xmas boxes 






J.&J.CASH. Inc. 


| 
a 1322Chestnut St 
SOUTH NORWALK , CONN 
3427C,SoMamSt ¢EExpositorBldg 


Brantford .Ont aah 


L LosAngeles Cal 
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GOODMAN’S 
SPAGHETTI 
THE FINEST YOU CAN BUY 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
A. Goodman & Sons, Inc., New York City 








Strictly starch-free foods 
lor 


DIABETES 


are easily made in any 
home from Listers Pre- 
pared Casein Diabetic 
Flour. A month’s supply 


Lister “Bros., Inc. 
New York 














| RAKE’S Household Budget Sys- 








tem offers relief from ever-present 
financial worries. A safe, sane, satisfactory 
saving system. By subscription only, $2. 
R. I. DRAKE, 2243 E. 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio 











OUR OWN DINGBATS 


OW that election is over, here comes 
Christmas. © ® ® We have a men- 
tal picture of a lot of campaigning 
ladies who tottered home from the polls 
to their beds on November 7 clambering 
out to ‘‘do their shopping early.”” © @ @ 
Well, we hope they do, and with a lot 
of kind-hearted common sense, too, 
considering what sort of world it is we 
have this year. ® ® ® But the Citizen 
doesn’t have to make a list of Christ- 
mas presents as well as women can- 
didates. © © ® How about it? Between 
sixty and seventy women in our state 
legislatures! Who steps up and offers 
to tour the country studying them, all 
expenses paid—-by the tourist? © @ @ 
Which reminds us how excited we are 
on hearing that the National League of 
Women Voters Convention is to be in 
our next-to-native state, though we 
understand Des Moines won't look 
natural to one who saw it last in war 
times—(Spanish). ® © ® Speaking of 
geography, we are going to try once 
again to say, slowly and distinctly, that 
it is the University of South Carolina 
—SOUTH—that objected to having 
its law school listed as closed to women. 
The official list of law schools sent to us 
had it wrong, and in correcting we were 
so distressed that we said North and 
South in the same breath and sentence. 
® @ @ There’s more about that list too 
—anon. We've just got to have a little 
rest from lists. ® © ® Reading letters 
in response to the question, How do 
you like the Citizen?—or don’t you? is 
a dizzying business. ® @ @ Just for in- 
stance: A recent one scolded us (kindly) 
for using so many photographs and 
such good paper. ® ® ® And, having a 
touch of Polonius about us, we were 
thinking, There are lots of pictures, for 
a little magazine——when right along 
came another letter ending: “‘When it 
comes to physical qualities, there is 
absolutely no comparison between —— 
[business of making you curious] and 
the Woman Citizen, which appears in 
good paper, with clear type and excel- 
lent illustrations.” ® © ® Illustrations 
do help, don’t they? Just speak up and 
say—can’t hurt our feelings either way. 
® @@ We're about to mention Lady 
Astor for the third time in this maga- 
zine, and without apologies. ® @ @ 
When she found her new seat in Parlia- 
ment was next to her chief opponent 
on the liquor question, she said: ‘“‘I 
hope you don’t mind my sitting here.”’ 
He gallantly said he didn’t. © ® 
Later, Lady Astor said: ‘‘Nemesis will 
overtake all those who come out for 
drink and against women.” ® © ® The 
New York Times—‘‘special cable and 
copyright,’ so you have to believe it 
says that in Vienna all bachelors with 
apartments have been coldly told that 
there are only enough apartments for 
married people, and that they must 
marry or move. ® ® @ That will be men 
marrying for a home with a vengeance, 
won't it> © ®@® Some one tell Mr. 
Hutchinson's ‘‘Rosalie.”” © © @ Here’s 
where we leave a whole row of dingbats 
to express our opinion of that A. B. See 
man who said (when asked for money 
by a college) that all girls’ colleges 
ought to be burned down. We wouldn't 
waste any regular alphabet on him. 
@ @ © © @ With this issue our right- 
hand woman is leaving us—neither in 
anger nor (we fear) in sorrow; but for 
that great goal of modern womanhood 
—something On Her Own. All join in 
good-luck wishes for her and sympathy 
for us. ® ® @ But don’t apply for the 
post—it's taken. 
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The Christmas Gift 
She Really Wants! 


SILK CHIFFON 
VELVET 
HOSTESS GOWN 


| aa 


Sleeves of crepe Georgette; 
colors: Turquoise, coral, Ameri- 
can beauty, fuchsia or purple. 


FEMININE NEGLIGEE SHOP 
First Floor 


Franklin Simon & Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
FIFTH AVENUE 


s7th and 38th Sts. New York 
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New Novel 


ROUGH - HEWN 


By the 
Author of 


“The Brimming Cup ”’ 


A story of young love in 
France, Italy and America 


“The story is one of penetrating beauty.” 


Philadelphia Ledger. 


“Reveals her ability to get inside her char- 
acters and to think relentlessly straight.” 
Boston Transcript. 


Second large printing. $2.00 









BABBITT 


By Sinclair Lewis 
Author of ‘ Main Street ”’ 
‘*Babbitt’ is one of the greatest novels 
] have read for a long time.” —H. G. Wells. 
“It is fine, true, complete and under- 
standing.” Hugh Walpole. 
Fifth large printing. $2.00 




















Carl Sandburg’s 


ROOTABAGA 
STORIES 


The books of the year for the 
whole family 

“Falls logically into the company of the 
three or four great books of fairy tales that 
are the heritage of our generation.” 
Chicago News. 

5 Printings in One Month 
Illustrated by the Petershams, $2.00 
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Continental 


Stagecraft 
By Kenneth Macgowan 
and Robert Edmond Jones 


With 8 Color Plates and 32 Half-Tone Draw- 
ings by Mr. Jones. $5.00 

















QUEEN VICTORIA 
(Popular Edition) 
By Lytton Strachey 


“A classic in English literature.” —The 
New Republic. 
“A brilliant masterpiece.” 





London Times. 
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HROUGH Julia Daniels we wish 
you all a Merry Christmas. She 
drew these children, who are 
clearly feeling Christmasy. Some 
of them appear also in a book of 
children’s songs, some are bor- 
rowed froma nursery frieze. And 
before long others of this family 

will be cheerful mural decorations for a chil- 

dren’s hospital. 

Julia Daniels is an American, but it was 
in far off New Zealand, as a child of twelve, 
that she made up her mind to be an artist. 
And the first money that enabled her to 
have “real drawing lessons’”’ she earned by 
lettering and illuminating the text: *‘What- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all 
thy might.” 
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